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EAGLE FIRE’S NEW 


q 
— 


RE-INSURANCE SCHEME 


Retrocessions Will Give Small Com- 
panies Business in States Where 
They Do Not Operate 


> TO WRITE $750,000 IN PREMIUMS 


Will Start With Eagle and Six Direct 
Writing Companies—Plan of 
Operation 


The Eagle Fire Insurance Company, 
of Newark, N. J., has recently com- 
pleted the organization of a new and 
interesting form of re-insurance com- 
bination. The plan is substantially as 
follows: The Eagle will confine itself 
exclusively to the re-insurance of direct 
writing companies. It has negotiated 
treaties with various direct writing 
companies located in different sections 
of the country, whereby those com- 
panies agree to accept and the Eagle 
agrees to give to them as retrocession- 
aires a fixed percentage in each in- 
stance of all the re-insurance affected 
with it by other companies, except that 
the Eagle agrees to retrocede no re-in- 
surance to a retrocessionaire in the 
territory where that retrocessionaire 
operates directly for the issuance of 
policies. For example, if one retroces- 
sionaire is located in the State of Illi- 
nois and confines its direct policy oper- 
ations to that State, the Eagle will re- 
trocede to that company business in 
every other State in the Union except 
the State of Illinois. In this manner 
all duplication of risks is avoided by 
the retrocessionaire companies. 

Placing Securities in Hands of Eagle 

Under this plan the Eagle will be 
able to write for the joint account a 
far larger volume of premiums than 
conservative underwriting would 
render proper if it operated solely for 

own account. The excess it will 
take for the account of its retrocession- 
aires and it binds itself to cede them 
their proportion of every risk which it 
takes and itself retains a fixed propor- 
tion of every risk ceded. 

For the protection of the Eagle and 


_ of the companies which may cede busi- 


hess to the Eagle to be retroceded un- 
der this plan, the Eagle exacts as a 
condition that each retrocessionaire 


- Shall place in the hands of its own offi- 


cers as trustees for the Eagle securities 
equal in amount to the reserve, accord- 
ing to the New York Standard, on busi- 
hess retroceded by the Eagle. The pur- 
pose of this requirement is to assure 
the Eagle and its ceding companies 
against loss in the event that the re 
trocessionaire shall be rendered insol- 
vent through a conflagration in the 
district where it operates directly. This 
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HOW TO HANDLE = 
SUB-STANDARD LINES 


Arthur Hunter, of New York Life, Reads 
Paper Before Actuarial Society 
of America 


IS LITTLE USED 
Should Limit Markedly Impaired Risks 
to 10, 15 and 20 Year En- 
dowment 


LIEN SYSTEM 


“Practical Treatment of 

Lives,” read at the 
meeting in New York City this week of 
the Actuarial Society of America at- 
tracted unusual attention, because of 
the reputation of the author, Arthur 
Hunter, Associate Actuary of the New 
York Life, and the fact, also, that the 
New York Life is the largest writer of 


A paper on 
Under-Average 


sub-standard lives and was a pioneer in 
writing this business The publica 
tion of the results of the Medico-Actu- 
arial Mortality Investigation has re- 
taking ad- 
information obtained 
nvestigation to remodel 
insuring lives not con- 

As there are no fixed 
standards for the insurance of under- 
average lives there is a marked di- 
versity in the practical treatment of 
them. As is known there are four 
principal methods of treating under- 
average lives: 

1. A lien is charged against the face 
of the policy, generally reducible by the 
premiums paid from year to year. 

2. The policy is placed in a special 
class as to dividends. 

3 An extra premium is charged. 

4. The premium is taken at an ad- 
vanced age and not the true age. 

The lien system is now little used 
among the prominent companies. 

Some points made by Mr. Hunter fol- 
low: 


sulted in many companies 
vantage of the 
through that 

their plans for 
sidered standard 


Lien System 

The lien system is particularly ap- 
plicable to risks in which the extra 
mortality gradually decreases, such as 
that due to light weight combined with 
a history of tuberculosis. It is not 
entirely satisfactory in connection with 
a heavy extra mortality which exists 
for a short period after the issue or 
the policy-—such as that resulting from 
a history of appendicitis, because of 
the very high lien required in the early 
policy years. Theoretically a rapidly 
decreasing lien would be excellent, but 
practically the lien is so heavy that 
egents find great difficulty in inducing 
applicants to accept such policies. For 
applicants, therefore, who have had 
that and similar diseases which are 
liable to recur in a few years following 
the attack, an extra premium for a 
few years is the most practical form of 
treatment. Liens are of little value 
and are unsatisfactory when the extra 
kazard does not occur until the policy 
has been in existence for many years. 
Frobably the most striking example ov 
such cases to which the lien system is 
inapplicable is that of persons distinctly 
overweight at the young ages of entry, 
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as the relative mortality increases trom 
the young to the middle ages (attained) 
ef life. 
Special Class as to Dividends 

The device of placing policyholders 
in a special class as to dividends was 
used to a considerable extent prior to 
1907 under deferred dividend policies. 
It is an equitable way of treating per- 
sons in hazardous occupations. 

Before any plan for creating special 
dividend classes is put into effect, the 
maximum extra mortality which can 
be borne by using the surplus to pay 
extra mortality should be ascertained. 
It is then a matter of business judg- 
ment to determine what proportion of 
the regular dividends it would be ad- 
visable to pay in each of the sub-stand- 
ard classes, and thereafter to calculate 
the range of cases which should be 
put into each class. Thus, if in the in- 
termediate class it is desired to pay 
at the end of twenty years three-quar- 
ters of the surplus on corresponding 


policies in the standard class, calcu- 
lutions should be made to determine 
approximately what extra mortality 


one-quarter of the surplus under such 
policies would cover. 

A simple but rough way to determine 
the maximum additional mortalify 
which can be borne in twenty years is 
to consider the difference between the 
non-participating and the correspond- 
ing participating premium as an annual 
extra to meet additional mortality—due 
allowance being made for difference 
in expenses. 


Policies With Extra Premium or Ad- 
vance in Age 

The first question to be considered 
is whether an extra premium per $1,000, 
or an advance in age, would be most 
suitable to the type of business received 
by the company. If the under-average 
business of the company is largely lim- 
ited to cases in which there is a hazard 
from occupation, and if this hazard is 
principally from accident, the system 
of charging an extra premium is the 
better one. In general, where the ad- 
ditional mortality is a constani, irre- 
spective of age, the extra premium 
method ts better than the advance in 
age; but if the additional hazard is 
expected for many years to be a per- 
centage of the regular mortality, the 
advance in age is the better plan. The 
extra mortality may also be a decreas- 
ing percentage of the normal for a 
longer or shorter period, in which case 


the extra premium is probably better 
than the advance in age. As the busi- 
ness of the company is likely to be 


composed of applications from persons 
under these and other’ conditions, 
neither of the systems under discus- 
sion is entirely satistactory in every 
particular. Some companies have 
therefore adopted both the extra pre- 
mium and the advance in age methods, 
while others, for the sake of simplicity, 
have adopted the one which in the 
main fits the majority of the cases re- 
ceived. 

What reserve should be carried on 
policies with an extra premium? fr 
the additional hazard is assumed to be 


a current one, then one-half the net 
extra premium is suificient. 

Another question arises: Should com” 
mission be paid on the entire premium? 
There does not seem to be uniformity 
of practice in this respect, but a ma- 
jority of companies apparently pay 
the same percentage of commission. 
Where an extra premium is charged 
for a brief period to cover a history of 
appendicitis, cancer, or other disease 
vhere the liability to recurrence dis- 
appears in a few years, a commission 
is not usually allowed; but where the 
extra premium is charged during the 
life of the policy, there is no uniformity 
of practice. The extra premiums should 
not of course be fixed until the question 
co: paying commission is settled. 

When a risk is markedly impaired, 
it is the part of wisdom to limit to 
10-, 15-, or 20-year endowment policies. 
if the continued insurance is not elim- 
inated, then part of the object in ob- 
taining a good selection by limiting to 
high-priced policies is defeated. A 
short calculation will show that if the 
insured carries the policy for a few 
years and then takes term extension, 
he is getting the insurance at prac- 
tically the same rate as would have 
been charged him for a term policy in 
tlie first instance. 

Improvement in the Risk 

In an impairment which lasts only 
for a very few years some provision for 
remission of the extra premium is 
recessary. Take, for example, the case 
of an applicant who has had two at- 
tacks of appendicitis. It is generally 
believed by medical men that the lia- 
bility to recurrence will pass in a short 
time. If, therefore, an extra premium 
of say $25 per $1,000 were charged for 
three years on account of the liability 
io recurrence, what action should a 
company take if the man one year after 
being insured undergoes an operation 
for removal of the appendix? He 
could then get insurance in any good 
company a reasonable time after a suc- 
cessful operation ‘without extra pre 
mium and would naturally object to 
continue to pay the extra premium for 
another year. The solution to this 
problem is to provide a sufficient extra 
premium to cover those who having 
had a history of an attack of appendi- 
citis die from that disease, and to pro- 
vide for the remission of the extra pre. 
mium on those who are successfully 
operated upon. In determining the ex- 
tra, consideration should be given to 
the fact that a goodly proportion of 
policies are terminated at the end of 
the first year, and these are doubtless 
on the lives of persons who do not 
anticipate a return of appendicitis— 
i. e., the better class of such risks. 
Change From Hazardous to Non-Haz- 

ardous Occupations 

When an insured changes from a 
hazardous occupation to one in which 
there is little or no hazard, the question 
of treating him as a standard risk 
arises. We are forced to determine 
from our knowledge of the conditions 
under which a number of the companies 
operate and from our own experience 
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liow we should treat policyholders whe 
change their occupation. A good prav 
tice, in my judgment, is to require a 
probationary period of a year after the 
insured has changed his occupation, 
then to alter the policy from the 
original date of engaging in the less 
bazardous occupation, making a re- 
fund of the extra premiums paid since 
that date provided he proves to be a 
standard risk. In such cases it is cus- 
tomary to require the policyholder to 
bear the expense of the medical exam- 
ination. This treatment assumes that 
the extra premiums paid by all the in. 
sured in the particular occupation are 
not only to cover the risk of death 
while engaged in the hazardous occu- 
pation, but also the liability of the in- 
sured’s becoming so _ deteriorated 


( Continued on page 8.) 
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MOIR FAVORS A NEW TABLE 


ACTUARIES DISCUSS HIS PAPER 





Periodical Reviews of Experience De- 
sirable—Valuable Tables Showing 
Reserves Are Prepared 


Henry Moir’s paper “Should We Pre- 
pare a New Mortality Table?” and the 
discussion of it were the features of 
the meeting of the Actuarial Society of 
American in New York this week. The 
presence of the special committee 
from the Insurance Commissioners ad- 
ded to the interest of the meetings. 

Mr. Moir believes that there should 
be a new mortality table. He has 
prepared interesting tables, those with 
reference to reserves being printed in 
this article. The tables point to a 
probable increase in needful reserves 
which may exceed 5 per cent. in the 
case of some companies, and a little 
less for others, depending upon the 
class of business written, the average 
duration, and, also, the relationship 
which any new table might have to the 
Medico-Actuarial used in his compari- 
son. 

Summing up he says: 

If a new table were introduced and 
applied, only to new business, the influ- 
ence upon companies would depend 
upon the nature of the new business 
written, a large increase in reserve be- 
ing necessary for ordinary life busi- 
ness, a smaller increase for limited pay- 
ment and endowment policies, and 
doubtless a decrease in the reserves of 
short term policies. 

How Business is Divided 

I have made some calculations on 
the assumption that a company writes 
30 per cent. of its new business on the 
ordinary life plan; 45 per cent. on the 
20 payment life plan; and 25 per cent. 
on the 20 year endowment plan, also 
that the business would lapse and ter- 
minate in a normal way. With refer- 
ence to ages at issue the assumption is 
that $1,000,000 of business would be 
written each year at the ages of 25, 35 
and 45. These are rough general as- 
sumptions, and the large volume of 
business at the young age of 25 has the 
effect of minimizing the reserves in re- 
lation to those by the American Expe- 
rience Table. The results brought out 
indicate that in the first year the new 
reserves would be 103.7 per cent. of 
those by the ‘American Table, and in 
subsequent years a diminishing per- 
centage as shown in the following 
table: 

Ratio of Reserves on General Business 
at 3% Per Cent. Interest 
By M. A. (4) Table to American 
Experience Table 
1 


Tene CE GO Esweaccssviedsn 103.7 
Year of GUPBRIOR 3.22.2 ccccccess 103.6 
Foar OF GQWOSIGR 8c. cccciccwes 103.4 
le el eer rer 103.2 
Yoar OF GUpGriOn BO. .o.6.< oe wc cence 102.9 
es fF ee 102.3 
Year of Guration 20........ccsseosss 101.7 


(Note: 4 means that the first four years 


are eliminated after medical examina- 
tion.) 

The above table is only illustrative 
in a very general way because it in- 
volves assumptions both as to the clas- 
sification of business and as to the 
ages at issue. The effect in some cases 
might be considerably greater than the 
above table would indicate, or in other 
cases might be less. 

Should Take Public Into Confidence 

When public confidence is lost in any 
of our practices life insurance will im- 
mediately suffer. Our business is pecu- 
liarly sensitive, ana all that we do 
should be open, above-board, and should 
invite the most rigid inquiry on the 
part of the intelligent public. Although 
we cannot explain our science in its 
more intricate detail, we should be able 
to make an intelligent man understand 
its guiding principles, and should meet 
and satisfy intelligent suggestions from 
the outside. There have been promi- 
nent statements in the press, made by 
well known writers in recent years, 
which indicate a lack of confidence in 
the American Experience Table. It is 
our duty to restore confidence in the 
basis of our calculations or change the 
basis. The suggestion which has twice 
been made by Insurance Commissioners 
is one which should be carefully heed- 
ed as it points in the same direction. 

But in addition to this fundamental 
argument, convincing in itself, we shall 
doubtless find that the trend will be as 
above indicated and that the reserves 
we are now carrying by the American 
Experience Table are not too high as 
newspaper writers indicate, but on the 
contrary will have to be increased if a 
new table is generally adopted. It be- 
hooves us for the benefit of the busi- 
ness to have premiums and reserves 
placed for the future on a more accu- 
rate basis—more in accord with expe- 
rience. Moreover, while dividends in 
general are based upon the individual 
experience of each company, and the 
whole amount apportioned is determin- 
ed as a result of such individual expe- 
rience, nevertheless the detail of the 
apportionment at different ages may be 
modified if there be a change of basis 
on which premium rates, loadings, and 
mortality charges are computed. If net 
premiums do not run regularly, in har- 
mony with experience, there is prob- 
ably injustice as between one policy- 
holder and another at different ages and 
under different forms of policies; and 
while the company on the whole may be 
charging ample premiums and may be 
allowing abatements to its policyhold- 
ers in dividends, which bring the aver- 
age net cost down to a proper experi- 
ence basis, nevertheless there may be 
unfairness, caused by the fact that the 
mortality curve as experienced now is 
of a different shape from the mortality 
curve represented by the American Ex- 
perience Table. 

Periodical Review Necessary 

The foregoing reasons are sufficient 
in my judgment to make us reach the 
conclusion that our bases of operation 
should be periodically reviewed, and 
modified if found recessary, that one of 


COMPARISON 


American Experience and Medico-Actuarial Ex 


Age 25 at Issue. Age 30at Issue. Age 3 
A. Am. 


Year. Am. M.A. Am. 
I 7-63 8.18 9.45 10.15 11.76 
2 15.52 16.59 19.22 20.78 23.91 
3 23.70 25.33 29.33 31.75 36.45 
5 40.91 43-77 50.58 54.95 62.73 
10 89.42 96.32 110.14 120.06 135.76 
15 146.54 158.58 179.47 195.17 219.15 
20 213.04 230.40 258.64 277-78 310.75 
30 372.38 393-65 437.28 457-5 $04.71 
PERCENTAGE OF 
Medico-Actuarial to 
Year. Age 25 at Issue. Age 30 at Issue. 

I 07 107 

2 107 108 

3 107 108 

5 107 109 

10 108 109 

15 108 109 

20 108 107 

30 6 105 


American Experience and Medico-Actuarial E 


; Age 25 at Issue. Ag 
Year. Am. M.A. Am. 
I 15.37 15.04 19.5 

2 1.35 30.60 39.90 

3 47.90 46.72 60.97 

5 S317 81.02 105.51 

1 54.14 178.86 232.19 
15 306.7¢ 296.54 384.02 
20 456.00 436.83 566.15 


PERCENTAGE OF 
Medico-Actuarial to 
Year. Age 25 at Issue, 


NAOMWN & 
o 
S 


vee 


COMPARISON 
American Experience and Medico-Actuarial E 


Age 
Year. Am 

I 32.86 

2 67.06 

3 102.63 

5 178.18 

I 995-99 

15 664.1 

20 Matures 


the reviewing points has been reached, 
and that in all probability we now need 
a new mortality table. Admitting such 
need, what are the requirements for 
such new table? Some companies in- 
sist that all the business accepted shall 
be on lives equal to or better than the 
average: others frankly avow their ob 
iect to be to do the “greatest good to 
the greatest number,” and with this ob 
iect adopt a lower standard. Again 
there is believed to be a marked differ- 
ence in mortality between such States 
as Mississippi and Minnesota. A general 
mortality table should be broad enough 
to make provision for all such condi- 
tions. The basis for any new table, 
therefore, becomes a matter for careful 
discussion on the part of a committee 
of actuaries, yet individual views may 
not be amiss, and I shall express my 
own ideas briefly, leaving others to fill 
in reasons or to raise objections. Our 
needs may be expressed as: 

1. A table prepared on broad lib- 
eral lines which may be used from 
Cape Cod to the Golden Gate, from 
the Canadian Border to the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

2. A table which will be safe in 
computing premiums, not only for 
companies which are strict in se- 


35 at Issue 


OF RESERVES 


perience 3% Per Cent. Ordinary Life Policy 


5 at Issue. Age 40atIssue. Age 50 at Issue. 
M.A. Am. M.A. Am. M.A. 
12.84 14.68 16.26 22.74 23.96 
26.19 29.80 32.96 45-87 12 
39-94 45-39 0.09 69.37 72.48 
68.89 77-92 5.36 117.31 122.01 
148.37 166.89 179.23 240.96 97 

235.78 264.62 279.37 365.70 374-18 





02 367.63 383.57 485.23 488.23 
33 571.14 579.95 

ABOVE RESERVES 

American Experience 

Age 35 at Issue. Age 4o at Issue. Age 50 at Issue. 


109 111 105 
110 III 105 
110 110 104 
I! 110 104 
109 107 103 
108 106 102 
106 104 101 
103 102 98 








xperience 3% Per Cent. 20-Payment Life 
e 35 at Issue. Age 45 at Issue. 
M.A. Am. M.A. 
20.11 26.61 
49.93 53-Qu 
62.84 81.87 
108.07 135.23 139.85 
) 291.42 206.78 
471.96 475.00 
688.2, 683.85 


ABOVE RESERVES 
American Experience 


Age 35 at Issue. Age 45 at Issue. 
103 105 
103 104 
103 104 
102 104 
102 102 
100 101 
08 99 
OF RESERVES 
xperience 3%4 *er Cent. 20-Year Endowments 


Percentage of 
Medico-Actu- 


arial to 
American 
M.A. Experience. 
4.21 104 
09.72 104 
H.s5 C 
184.58 = 
400.27 103 
672.61 101 
— 100 


lection of risks and companies in 
the East and healthy Middle West, 
but for all sections of the country; 
also safe for companies inexperi- 
enced in the selection of risks or 
who take the broad view that the 
average active business man ‘is en- 
titled to insurance, although not a 
first-class risk. 

3. A table based upon sums in- 
sured and giving due effect to the 
influence of the amount of insur- 
ance carried at different ages. 

4. A table whose curve of mortal- 
ity follows the modern line of ex- 
perience, so that premium rates, 
reserves, surrender values, and 
surplus distribution may all be com- 
puted in a manner fair and just to 
policyholders of all classes, of all 
ages, and of all durations: condi- 
tions which do uot completely hold 
at the present time. 

Points for Table Builders 
Starting out with these  require- 
ments, the next and final points to con- 
sider relate to the manner of attaining 
such results: 

1. By giving due weight to differ- 

ent sections of the country and pro- 
(Continued on Page 4.) 
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INCREASES SCALE OF DIVIDENDS 


IOWA FIGURES 





EQUITABLE OF 





Company Also Issues New Low Rate 
Limited Payment Birthday En- 
dowment Policy 





On April 1, 1915, the Equitable of 
Iowa put into effect a new scale of div- 
idends on fully-paid life policies issued 
subsequent to October 20, 1907. This 
scale shows a large increase brought 
about by readjustment of the several 
factors going to make up these divi- 
dends. The increase varies from 3 
per cent. at the lower ages to approxt- 
mately 10 per cent. at the higher ages, 
and the following table shows the div- 
idends under the new scale per one 
thousand dollars of insurance at the at- 
tained age of the insured. 

1915 Schedule 
DIVIDENDS 
On Fully-Paid Life Policies Issuea Sub- 
sequent to October 21, 1907 
No. 42000 to 


Att. Att. 

Age Div. Age Div 
ee $ 5.80 SOiietteee $ 9.07 
emmmeka 5.86 Ricuccevs. Sane 
, rrr 5.93 ee 9.46 
Dé cannes 5.99 Sriseccen 9.67 
Ci.cccemae 6.06 S. csaens 9.85 
Bs kvenewe 6.14 Serre 10.09 
Pere 6.21 Discimweon 10.31 
Piawedede 6.28 Fax eawns 10.55 
ee: 6.37 Bice ten 10.77 
, Pere 6.45 Cicaccans 11.02 
ee 6.54 ere 11.26 
Dceawees 6.63 RxGinaes . 11.50 
2 6.73 | eee 11.76 
3 eoeesese 6.82 3 ecevcscece 1 4 03 
| eee 6.92 Ds ctaccad 12.31 
SS i | ee 12.60 
Rees eheue 7.14 Ges ece vas 12.88 
Ba seawees 7.25 , Aree 13.17 
Rich eda 7.35 Deind inten 3.47 
ere 7.46 Beaks wed 13.77 
Tei secwens 7.58 ere 14.06 
Biaadeaars 7.70 Rs eh awed 14.35 
Seren 7.83 re 14.64 
a ee 7.96 aes 14.92 
Gucasenee 8.09 Sieceunaa 15.19 
BBiiccccess 8.23 : 15.43 
Besneawee 8.39 ere 15.69 
eee 8.54 , Pere 15.93 
— 8.71 Disa e aware 16.17 
Rikcwinres 8.89 Pree en 16.40 
ee 16.66 


The Birthday Endowment 

The Equitable Life has made some im’ 
portant additions to its contracts dur- 
ing the past few months. The Com- 
pany now announces a further addi- 
tion, the Limited Payment Birthday En- 
dowment, a policy calling for twenty 
annual premium payments and matur- 
ing as an Endowment at the end of the 
policy year nearest ages 65, 70, 75, 80 


and 85. It is written on the non-par- 
ticipating plan with extremely low 
rates. 


TAX SUIT ARGUMENT 


Companies Try to Recover Money Paid 
Government Under Federal Cor- 
poration Excise Tax 





Arguments have teen made again in 
regard to the :uits of the Government 
against the Connecticut Mutual Life 
and the Connecticut General. This is an 
appeal of the Government from the de- 
cision of the district court in the liti- 
gation in which the two companies are 
seeking to recover money paid the Gov- 
ernment under the Federal corporation 
excise tax law, which preceded the in- 
come tax, 

The Government refused to let com- 
panies deduct dividends from the gross 
premium item returned for taxation. 
The first case which went into the 
courts to contest this rule of the Gov- 
ernment was action by the Mutual 
Benefit. That Company won its case 
in the lower court and in the Circuit 
Court of Appeals, and, later, the Su- 
preme Court refused to interfere with 
the decision of the Circuit Court—so 
the Government stood defeated all 
along the line. 

The Government then announced that 


it did not regard the Mutual Benefit 
cases as controlling and proceeded to 
litigate the same question with the two 
Connecticut companies, with the result 
that it was again defeated. The Gov- 
ernment appealed the cases and the 
United States Attorney has been in 
New York arguing the appeal from the 
district court in the Circuit Court of 
Appeals. 





MUTUAL LIFE’S TRAVEL RIDER 





Issued Since Loss of Lusitania—Re- 
ports of Four Additional Com- 
panies Made 
A new travel rider issued by the 
Mutual Life reads as follow;: 
Agency..... Application No...... 
Statement Supplemental to Application 
For Insurance 

1. I am a citizen or subject of....... 

2. Iam not a member of any military 
01 naval organization in any capacity, 
and am not subject to military, naval 
or reserve duty in any country except 





3. I have no intention of enlisting in 
any military or naval organization of 
any country or of engaging in work as 
a civilian in any capacity whatsoever in 
connection with actual warfare except 


4. I do not contemplate traveling in 
ioreign countries except as follows: 
snap kms (State fully the countries to 
be visited and the routes to be taken.) 

5. I agree that any policy the Com- 
pany may issue upon this application 
shall contain the following clause in- 
stead of the clause agreed to in ques- 
tion No. 8 of the application for the 
policy: 

This policy during the first two years 
of its existence does not insure against 
death due directly or indirectly to a 
state of warfare or to insurrection; in 
case of death so resulting, the policy 
shall be null and void, and the Com- 
pany shall not be liable for any pay- 
ment thereunder except for the return 
of the amount paid as premium. The 
clauses on the first page of this policy 
entitled “Residence and Travel” and 
“Occupation” remain in force, except 
as. hereby modified. 

eb baer . 


Fae sre eae oabue eae Applicant. 

The Massachusetts Mutual has found 
that it had a policy of $2,000 on the 
life of Arthur R. Foley, a Lusitania 
passenger who was lost. 

The Fidelity Mutual had a $5,000 
policy on one of the passengers who 
was lost. 

The New England’s $20,900 policy 
was on Harry J. Keser, vice-president 
of the Philadelphia National Bank. 

The Penn Mutual had two policies on 
passengers who were drowned, one for 
$5,000 and one for $2,000. 


EQUITABLE’S FIRST GRADUATE 





George W. Andrews, Newport News, 
Tells What He Thinks of Cor- 
respondence Course 





George W. Andrews, of Newport 
News, Va., attached to the Norfolk 
agency of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, the first graduate of the Cor- 

spondence Course of that Society, 
said to The Eastern Underwriter this 

eek: 

“T entered the field of life insurance 
with no previous training or experience, 
and while I have learned what not to 
de through my own failures, the meth- 
ods of those who have made a success 
have aided largely in giving me confi- 
dence in myself, the Company which I 
represent, and the commodity I have 
to sell. As to what the Correspond- 
ence Course taught me, I will say that 
to me it means as much as the course 
in law to the law student, or the course 
in medicine to the doctor. I can strong- 
] recommend the Equitable Corres- 
pondence Course to every agent who 
carries an Equitable rate book.” 


— 





Established 1867 


In the Spot Light 


The increasing insurance knowledge and interest, 
manifested on the part of the public, is focusing atten- 
tion today on questions of Company, Contract and Cost. 


The strength and security of company; care and skill in 
selection of risks and investment of funds; attractiveness 
of policy provisions; standard of service rendered; and last 
but not least, the “‘low net cost;’’ are all pertinent questions. 


How the sum of these considerations can be secured is in- 
terestingly told in an attractive booklet, entitled ““The 
Copy on request. 


Choice of Company.”’ 


Address, ALLAN Waters, Supt. of Agents. 


Che Union Central Life 
Ineuranuce Co. 


OF CINCINNATI 
Jesse R. Ciarx, President 
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MOIR FAVORS NEW TABLE 


(Continued from Page 3.) 
viding that the healthy eections 
shall not overbalance those which 
are less healthy, also that business 
strictly selected shall not have un- 
due weight as measured by that se- 
cured under more lax conditions. 

2. By excluding the early years 
of selection from the investigation. 

3. By tracing the mortality expe- 
rience only from 1900 to 1915, bring- 
ing forward a sufficiency of old 
risks so that a proper basis of expe- 
rience may be secured at the older 
ages. 

4. By following liberal lines in 
the matter of cccupation and haz- 
ardous risks, allowing for the tend- 
ency of modern practice to broad- 
en the basis of acceptance without 
rating. In this direction indeed we 
should strive to get ahead of prac- 
tice, rather than follow after. 


Insurance Experience Not Necessary 


above indicated there is not in my judg- 
ment any need for an immensely large 
experience. We want rather a broad 
experience representative of the coun- 
try as a whole, and in the writer’s judg- 
ment 100,000 at risk at each age is am- 
ple for practical purposes, properly dis- 
tributed, as regards selection, lgcality, 
etc. It is important to secure an ade- 
quate representation from the South as 
well as from the East and West, also 
that a sufficient number of the older 
lives be introduced into the investiga- 
tion so that the experience at ages 
above 60 may be trustworthy and reli- 
able. Z 


There is another point already men- 
tioned which will bear repetition and 
emphasis, namely that contracts now in 
force on the American Experience basis 
need not, and should not be disturbed; 
but should be left to work themselves 
out as they will do, fairly and equitably 
on the average, according to the experi- 


In securing broad general results as ence of companies. 
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BENEFICIARY VERSUS ESTATE 


EXPENSES OF ADMINISTRATION 








Figures That Should Not Be Forgotten 
By Those Not Wanting Estates 
Tied Up 





(By an ‘Agent of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life.) 

Has it occurred to you what incon- 
veniences and expense arise when one 
leaves his policy payable to his estate 
instead of nominating a beneficiary? 

In the first place, if the policy is 
lef to the estate, the money is paid to 
the executor and must go through the 
ordinary and usual course of adminis- 
tration. !As a result thereof the estate 
is tied up for at least one year and 
probably more. 

Under the laws of the State of New 
York there is an inheritance tax im- 
posed upon estates as follows: 


When given to parents, husband, 
wife, children, brother or sister. 
A ee 5,000 Exempt 
On next ; 45,000 1% 
SR eee 200,000 2% 
On NORE ssaWatens 750,000 3% 
On all over...... 1,000,000 4% 


When given to others not mentioned 
above (religious, charitable and educa- 
tional institutions excepted). 


Ge first. iccisraee 1,000 Exempt 
es MORE iscadvin 49,000 5% 
On nee sinks cw 200,000 6% 
OR OMe cecvasaes 750,000 7% 
On all OVOP... .s0<- 1,000,000 8% 


Federal Tax 

There is, at present, a Federal tax 
on incomes over $4,000, but this tax is 
not considered in this paper as it 
would apply to any income of $4,000 
or over, whether same was derived 
from an estate or life insurance. 

In addition to above, statue allows 


to an executor, administrator, commit- 
tee or testamentary trustee, fees as 
follows: 

Oe Orel sesieisiewd $ 1,000 5% 
OR BORE. s.caddwdcs 10,000 24%% 


On all over....... 11,000 1% 

The executor is also allowed to em- 
ploy an attorney at the expense of the 
estate and those fees are usually about 
21% per cent. of the amount involved. 

There is still another expense. If 
the estate is not closed within one 
year, it is subject to a tax, under pres- 
ent conditions, of $25 on each $1,000 
sssed valuation thereof, such as- 
sessed valuation usually being 60 per 
cent. of the cash valuation. Carrying 
these figures out: 

Take an insurance policy of $100,- 
000, payable to one’s estate, and which 
would descend to one’s parents, bro- 
thers, sisters, wife, children or grand- 
children, and which couldn’t be closed 
within one year, it would be subject to 
the following fees and expenses: 





Inheritance tax, first....$50,000 $-450 
Inheritance tax, second. 50,000 1,000 
Executor’s fees, first.... 1,000 50 


10,000 250 
89,000 890 


Executor’s fees, next... 
Executor’s fees, next... 





Attorney’s fees ey 2,500 
Taxes—assessment 60% 
of cash valuation........... 1,500 
SORE cds ceed ba cocecd $6,640 


This reduces the $100,000 estate to 
one of $93,360—6% of the estate is 
Swept away in one year. 

If this same estate should descend 
to others than the above (nephews, 





nieces, cousins, ete.), the expenses 
would be as follows: 
i OO OE a es $49,000 $2,450 
Pi ON. MRR cy paren 50,000 3,000 
Executor’s fees, first.. 1,000 50 
Executor’s fees, next.. 10,000 250 
Executor’s fees, next.. 89,000 890 
Attorney's fees ° 2,500 
WEOOS 5 Uo ae, nae 1,500 
Be 2 eee, ee $10,640 


Don't you think that it would be a 
real service to the policyholder who 
has his insurance made payable to this 
estate, to lay these figures before him, 


and if you did, wouldn’t you have a 
fair chance to place his next insur- 
ance? 

There is still another matter with 
which all of us are liable to meet. I 
know of policies for substantial 
amounts, which are payable to the es- 
tate, to be disposed of by will provid- 
ing for a trusteeship ranging through 
the life of the wife (beneficiary) and 
children (contingent beneficiaries), 
paying the principal sum to the grand- 
children. This same provision can be 
covered by our Option “B,” made irre- 
vocable, the principal sum to be paid 
to the grandchildren. Being made ir- 
revocable it is thus not subject to pos- 
sible litigation between the parties in 
interest, nor to the expense of admin- 
istration and a corresponding diminu- 
tion of the estate. 


Let us make a comparison: 
Trust Estate 


ES ES Se ee $100,000 
First year cost of administra- 


ERE ae ee 6,640 

Balance of estate........... $ 93,360 
5% on investment............. $ 4,668 
Of which amount trustee would 

ng eee eee $ 141.70 
Amount of annual 

ee 1,400.00 

EE ete ae wae acoted 


1,541.70 


S| ES ee $3,126.30 

Or 3 12-100% on the investment. 

This income of $3,126.30 would be 
subject to a further reduction in event 
the trustee saw fit to engage or con- 
sult legal advice, as the law allows him 
that privilege at the expense of the 
estate. 

Northwestern’s Option A. 


ES cd tuwebs Uae awedu tenes $100,000 


4%% on investment.......... 4,500 

No cost of trusteeship 

No taxes 

Net income to heirs (full 4%% 
| eee a ee 4,500 


If at the death of the insured his con- 
tingent beneficiary is twenty-five years 
of age, her expectancy is 38.81 years, 
consequently there would bt a loss un- 
der the trusteeship of $1,373.70 a year 
during each of these years, making a 
total of $53,313.30. In addition there 
has been a first year loss of $6,640, 
making a total loss to the beneficia- 
ries of $59,953.30, or over 59% of the 
estate. 

Don’t you think that it would be a 
real service to one’s policyholders to 
call attention to this fact? 





HOTCHKISS TO SPEAK 





“Inter-Relation of the State and the 
Life Agent,” Topic at New York 
Meeting 





At the regular monthly meeting of 
the Life Underwriters’ Association of 
New York, to be held in Kalil’s restau- 
rant on May 25, William H. Hotchkiss, 
former Superintendent of Insurance, 
will speak on “The Inter-Relation of the 
State and the Life Agent.” John Kirk- 
land Clark, for many years the right 
hand man of District Attorney Whit- 
man, of New York, and now counsel of 
the association, will tell “Some Things 
That the Association Can Properly Do 
to Eliminate the Undesirable Agent.” 

The association will double its mem- 
bership in the next three weeks. 








THE AVERAGE EARNINGS OF THE AGENTS 
OF THE 


Standard Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSBURGH .. .. 
are higher this year than ever before. 


attractive Accident and Health Policies 
have helped them to make more money. 


Write for a LIFE, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH Contract to 
FRANK A. WESLEY 


Vice-President and Director of Agencies 


Our 








AN UNUSUAL BENEFIT PAID 


BY NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 








Policy Lapsed in 1878—Assured Died 
This Year—Surrender Value 
Retroactive 





The New England Mutual Life has 
paid a loss, in which there was no legal 
liability, under circumstances which 
are unusual and which are in keeping 
with this Company’s spirit of mutuality. 

Gersham C. Seixas, once a leading 
merchant in New York, died on March 
7, 1915, at an advanced age. Sometime 
thereafter his lifelong friend, Philip W. 
Kopper, himself seventy-five years old 
and in his day a leading light of the 
New York bar, entered the office of 
Lathrop E. Baldwin, general agent of 
the New England Mutual Life at 141 
Broadway, New York, introduced him- 
self and said that his friend Seixas, 
had taken out a policy in the New Eng- 
land Mutual about the beginning of the 
Civil War. He knew the policy had 
long lapsed, and there was no liability 
under it, but he desired for sentimental 
interest to know the history of the 
policy. 

Children in Ignorance of Policy * 

He also said that Seixas left a widow 
and nine children, none of whom knew 
of the existence of the policy. 

Upon investigation it was found that 
Seixas had been insured in New York 
City by the New England Mutual Life 
in July, 1861. The policy was in the 
sum of $5,000 for the term of endow- 
ment 29 years. The policy lapsed for 
non-payment of premium in July, 1878. 
It continued in force under the terms 
of the contract, and, in accordance with 
the full requirements of the State law 
in the matter, until July, 1890, at which 
time all liability ceased thereunder, 
beth according to the terms of the pol- 
icy and the law. 

Benefits Retroactive 

It is the policy of the New England 
Mutual to make new policy liberalities 
and benefits retroactive to old policies, 
thereby keeping all old policies up-to- 
date, and continually giving under old 
policies much more than the terms of 
such policies require. 

Upon figuring the matter out the 
New England Mutual ascertained that 
had the surrender values as given in 
the present policies been in force 
fifty-five years ago, that there would 
then have been a liability on its part 
in the sum of $1,704 under this policy. 
The Company therefore, without legal 








Extracts from Report of Examination of 


SOUTHWESTERN LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
By the State of Texas, July 2, 1912 
“The affairs of the Company are most ably managed, and 
all its records are in excellent shape. 
“The treatment of policy-holders has been fair and equitable 
and claims have been promptly paid. 
that the Company enjoys the confidence of the insuring public, 
a confidence apparently well deserved.” 


Evidences are not lacking 








liability in the matter, and conforming 
to its practice of keeping old policies 
up-to-date and granting new liberalities 
retroactive to old policies voluntarily 
recognized a liability of $1,703, and 
paid the amount. 

A human interest feature is that 
Seixas, once a wealthy man, died with- 
out property. 


A RUMOR ABOUT HUBBARD 
It is reported that Elbert Hubbard, 
editor, lecturer and publisher, who lost 
his life on the Lusitania, applied to a 
company in April, 1913, for a large 
amount of insurance, but for some 
reason failed to take it. 
CONVENTION JUNE 23-28 
The convention of Fidelity Leaders 
will be held in Philadelphia and Atlan- 
tic City on June 23-28. ‘The Fidelity 
Mutual Life requires an average of $3,- 
600 cash premiums to qualify for club 
membership; new entrants, $2,400. 
President Hugh M. Willet, of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
has returned from a tour of several 
cities, including Washington, Memphis, 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis and St. Louis. 





The Arkansas State Mutual Life In- 
surance Company has been organized 
°t Siloam Springs, Ark. 
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TOTAL DISABILITY STUDY 


PROFESSOR MUDGETT’S ANALYSIS 


University Professor Answers Argu 
ments Against Disability Provision 
—135 Companies Using Clause 


“The Total Disability Provision in 
American Life Insurance Contracts” is 
the title of an interesting supplement to 
the Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, written 
by Bruce D. Mudgett, instructor in in- 
surance, Wharton School, University ov 
Philadelphia. 

In his review of the historical devel- 
opment of disability insurance Prof. 
Mudgett says that on October 16, 1896, 
the Fidelity Mutual of Philadelphia is- 
sued the first policy of this kind on the 
life of its president. The movement 
towards the incorporation of the disabil- 
ity clause in life contracts has spread 
with such rapidity that by January 1, 
1912, at least 135 companies out of 239 
granted a disability clause in some 
form. Of these 135 companies 94 are 
classed as small companies. 

The first experiments of the kind any- 
where were made by mutual aid so- 
cieties in connection with insurance of 
miners in Germany and Austria. 
Should Be Defined With Reference to 

Assured’s Occupation 

Dr. Mudgett’s conclusion is that dis- 
ability should be defined by the com- 
panies with feference to the insured’s 
particular occupation, as is now done ‘by 
the accident and health companies. His 
summing up of reasons for and ob- 
jections to the disability clause is par- 
ticularly interesting. 

He says the tact that it is regarded 
as a good selling point undoubtedly in- 
duced a number of companies to incor- 
porate the feature. The clause has atf- 
tained popularity despite a constant 
flood of criticisms of companiés which 
are not issuing it. The five most im- 
portant objections are as follows: 

1. That is is not life insurance and, 
therefore, should not be included in the 
life policy. 2. That there is 1 very re- 
mote probability of a person becoming 
permanently or totally disabled and 
that only a short time elapses between 
disablement and death, and, therefore, 
there is little need for the “lause. 3. 
That agents are given an opportunity 
to misrepresent the clause to the policy- 
holder, thus opening the way to much 
dissatisfaction on the part of the policy- 
holders in later years. 4. That is is 
difficult to define permanent and totm 
disability to the satisfaction of both 
company and insured, making adjust- 
ment difficult and troublesome; and 
that there is no scientific basis for de- 
termining the risk involved. 

The objections are answered as fol- 
lows: 

Not Life Insurance? ; 

As regards the first objection, viz., 
that the clause is not life insurance, the 
attitude of many companies is to the 
effect that if this type of risk is insured 
against it should be covered by an ac- 
cident or health company; that it is 
not the business of a life company and 
that a combination of such unlike risks 
should be prohibited or discouraged. 

This objection disregards the fact that the 

ne f tk contin cy in question, 
tot puts 








e ot € y 
permanent and disability, 
of his insurance is imperiled un- 
able to call upon some source of 
ide of his income, such as a savings 
. It is quite true that this risk is 
in part by the clauses in many poli- 
cies providing for automatic extended term 
insurance or atitomatic premium loans, and 
it is equally true that the companies are 
hecoming increasingly liberal in the use made 
of these half-way measures. But if there is a 
real risk the policyholder wants complete pro- 
tection against it and such is_not afforded 
by automatic premium loans. The objection 
here considered fails furthermore to note 
that accident and health companies do not give 
the insured the protection desired for they is- 
sue only one-year term policies and, of course, 
when they see the near approach of disability 
due to age or disease (and these constitute the 
great majority of cases) they will refuse to re- 
new the policy and the insured is left with- 
out the very protection he wanted. Protection 
to the insured against this hazard must com- 
prise permanent insurance against the possibil- 
ity of permanent disability without the privi- 
lege of cancelation on the part of the company, 
and it is difficult to see where this will be ob- 
tained if not from the life companies. 
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. 
Risk is Small and Interval Brief Between Dis- 
ability and Death 
In answer to the second objection, namely, 
that the probability of becoming totally dis- 
abled is very remote and in case of its hap- 
pening the time between disability and death 
is so short that an insurance against the risk 
is not needed, it is only necessary to offer 
a table dealing with the probability of becom- 
ing disabled within one’s life expectancy. This 
table shows that at age 35 one person in ten 
is liable to suffer total incapacity within his 
life expectancy, and that as the age increases, 
the probability of becoming disabled increases 
rapidly. At age 45, the probability has in- 
creased to one in five, at age 50 to one in 
four, at age 55 to one in three, at age 60 to 
one in two, and at age 7o to three in four. 
These figures make it appear that the risk 
of total disability is not an unimportant one. 
Moreover, the statement that only a_ short 
time intervenes between disability and death 
is untrue in many instances. We need only 
refer to the instances where persons lose both 
legs or arms, or become insane, or totally 
blind. or totally paralyzed, to appreciate the 
fact that one may live for many years after 


the occurrence of disability. While these 
cases are not important in the aggregate and 
do not mean a substantial addition, therefore, 


> cost of the risk, the protection offered 
cases is of great importance to the 
il who does not desire to face this 





Misrepresentations by Agents 

The third objection, namely, that the clause 
agents an opportunity to misrepresent 
facts and therefore may cause much dissatis- 
faction with the company in later years, is 
to some extent justified. Such dissatisfaction, 
however, will be great only in proportion as 

company attempts to interpret its clause 
strictly. surance companies have passed 
trough the same experience in the past, with 


reference to many of the policy provisions 
which are now an inseparable part of the 
contract, and their failure to meet great dis- 
satisfaction now, as compared with former 
years, is due largely to carefully drawn clauses 
ind to a liberal interpretation on the part of 
the companies. this liberality has become 
the established custom of the companies with 
regard to other features of their contracts, 
why fear that they will encounter more diffi- 
culties in connection with the disability 


A study of the disability clauses is- 
American insurance companies shows 
1ave been drawn apparently for 
purposes only, and are of very 

value indeed, furnishing ample justifi- 
tion for the fear that agents desiring to con- 
vince prospective clients may advertise such 
lauses as real disability protection, and that 
the policyholders will later, in time of need, 
find a discrepancy between promise and fulfil- 









ment. But it is apparent that this objection is 
directed, not against disability insurance as 
such, but merely at particular disability 
clauses, and the more quickly such criticism 
succeeds in eliminating these clauses from the 
field of competition, the better for all parties 
concerned. a 
Difficulty of Defining Disability 

The fourth objection is in some respects simi- 
lar to the one just discussed. The difficulty 
of determining what constitutes total and per- 
manent disability is largely a question of 
wording and interpretation. In the first place, 
the clause should be so worded as to include 
within the scope of its benefits every legiti- 
mate case of permanent and total disability. 
A few companies unfortunately have attempted 
to restrict the definition of total disability in 
their clauses in such a manner as is bound to 
result in much quibbling if they insist on 
strict construction, and dissatisfaction will 
doubtless arise when policyholders have their 
attention called to the narrow limits of these 
definitions. Most of the clauses, however, are 
liberally worded, and in view of the past at- 
titude of most American life insurance com- 
panies as to the liberal construction of con- 
tracts, there is little reason to anticipate diffi- 
culty with the clause. In the settlement of 
claims, many of the opponents of the clause 
fear that fraud on the part of the insured will 
assume large proportions. In the opinion of 
the actuaries of two of the larger companies 
issuing the clause, as expressed in letters to 
the writer, the attitude of the companies and 
their desire to be fair will go far toward mini- 
mizing the difficulties which may arise in the 
consruction of the contract. Here undoubtedly 
lies the crux of the situation. There is little 
reason to see why fraud on the part of the in- 
sured will be a large element in this type of 
insurance, when companies to-day issue con- 
tracts against the risk of fire, or accidents to 
persons, or against burglary, cases where the 
element of fraud is sure to be greater than it 
will be with the disability clause. A com- 
pany issuing this clause should charge a pre- 
mium high enough to justify liberality in the 
construction of its contract, and the contract 
should then be so construed. 

The first two objections bear primarily upon 
the statistical problem of the magnitude of the 
risk and its effect upon a life policy. There 
is little difficulty in showing that the risk 
is so considerable within the period of a per- 
son’s expectancy of life that it may easily 
endanger the permanence of a man’s life in- 
surance protection. The last two objections 
cannot be advanced against disability insur- 
ance as such, but only in opposition to partic- 
ular forms of clauses, or particular companies 
which seem to grant a disability benefit but 
qualify it with so many restrictions as to 
cause it to lose all semblance of its original 
purpose. 


. Morning, 
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THE GAUNT FEAR OF WANT 


GROWS WITH PASSING YEARs 








A Strong Editorial from the San Fran. 
cisco Call—Life Insurance Best 
Protection 


Have you a little demon in your home 
—or a tall, powerful devil, with clutch- 
ing fingers towering above you? 

Do you talk to yourself sometimes ana 
have friends ask you, “What are you 
thinking about?” 

Do you look at yourself in the glass 
and say: “I am getting older. I have 
not so long to work. What have | to 
show for the years that I have worked? 
What shall I do when the working time 
is over?” . 

Do you feel like an animal driven 
and hunted, unable to sleep at night, 
getting out of bed nervously in the 
forming good resolutions 
hastily, wondering, planning and oc- 
casionally lapsing into despair? 

Do you think that your condition is 
unusual? 


The Average American 

You are only the average American 

The girl compelled to earn her own 
living; 

The old man with white hair wishing 
that somebody would give him a chance 
to earn his living; 

The man with a family getting big 
ser, more numerous and more hungry: 

The woman left dependent with young 
children—all have this “fear of want” 
towering above them. 

Why, in a world of plenty, a world 
that could support five thousand million 
more human beings easily, do we all 
iive worried and die harassed? 

Why is the rich man worrying for tear 
that he will not be able to keep his 
too much and the poor man worrying 
for fear that he will lose his too little? 

What can be done to change this 
wretched condition of want and 
anxiety? 

_ Suppose you try to answer this ques- 
tion. Perhaps you have tried and 
failed. Well, perhaps we can help you. 
It ail depends upon you whether we do 
or not. 

We are driven by a force that we do 
not understand. 

The lash on our backs is the lash 
that has been there since the cave days, 
when the man worried not about his 
rent, but about the bear below or the 
cther cave man higher up. 


Here Is Something That Will Help You 


You wish to get rid of this Demon 
Fear of Want—you wish to free yout 
loved ones from the clutches of fear 
and want. You want to put a barrier 
between it and them, a barrier that will 
stand even after you are gone. 

If you felt you had built a barrier 
that was more durable even than your 
own span of life you would in large 
measure be free of anxiety. Free of 
anxiety, you could work ever so much 
Letter, couldn’t you? 

And better work brings better pay. 

A cheerful man or a cheerful woman 
is always in demand. 

The one thing that keeps you from 
Leing cheerful is this demor fear of 
want. 

The one big thing in life is to get rid 
of this overwhelming shadow of fear 

‘She purpose of this editorial is to tell 
you how you can, positively can, in a 
large measure, get rid of this shadow. 
You may not clear it all away, but as 
wife, children, home, are what you fear 
for—their welfare and their f uture— 
the means we have in mind will clear 
away the darkest and most threatening 
part of this awful shadow that hovers 
over your home. 

That means—that challenge to the 
demon—is life insurance. 

Provide for the security of your wife, 
your children, your home after you have 
gone. There is only one way in which 
the average man can make that provl- 
sion of safety. That is by insuring 
his life. 

Now get rid of that demon quick.- 
San Francisco Call. 
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Confessions of a Writer 





By Henrietta G. Palmer, Editor Security Agent, Published 
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of Insurance Literature 











It does not seem to me that it would 
be possible to tell how one does any 
creative work. I suppose there is sim- 
ply the need for expression and if the 
occasion comes one just naturally ex- 
presses. No one could tell how he 
painted a picture or composed a lyric— 
one just has the crying need to do the 
thing and does it, well or ill. 


Glorifies the 
Occupation 

One can do mechanical work whether 
one is in the mood or not. 
gination glorifies even the humblest oc- 
cupation one doesn’t really need an in- 
spiration in order to clean a room thor- 
oughly. ‘The room might be more beau- 
tifully clean if one were inspired Over 
it—but still one could make oneself 
clean that room whether in the mood 
or not. 

But in any line where a message is 
to be given, a lesson taught, help ex- 
tended the appeal must be felt, must 
reach out to the heart and mind of the 
audience whether it be an audience 
of one or the great public. 


Imagination Humblest 


spiration—the call. I must know that 
[| have something to say—then it fairly 


says itself. It is probably because of 
this J] rarely change a thing I write. It 
goes out for good or ill just as I write 
it the first time. I should perhaps be 


ashamed that this is so for polishing 
and pruning annd re-writing would un- 
doubtedly spell improvement. 

I have never had any special literary 
training—for that matter, the whole 
trend of my education was rather the 
other way, but I have been always a 
prolific letter writer and have acted as 
assistant to C, H. Jackson, our superin- 
tendent of agencies. When the positton 
of editor of our little paper became 
vacant three years and a half ago it was 
suggested that I try the work—and I 
am stil] trying it. 

Needs of Men in the Field 

Through the correspondence of this 
department I have learned much of the 
needs of the men in the field. In our 
Company we are firm believers in the 
personal touch. We know our men, we 
work with them. When they have done 
a good bit of work we are glad to tell 
them so. It’s so little for us to do and 
means sO much to them. When black 
days come to them and we know they 
are working hard without immediate 
results, a cheery letter advising that 
we understand puts heart into them 
again and sends them out to their work 
with new courage and perhaps brings 
some business that has been hanging in 
the balance over the line. This has 
been a part of my work and a very 
pleasant part. The progress of our 
Company proves the wisdom of this 
policy. Many times we have secured 
an agent whom we have wanted for 
some particular territory through this 
reputation we have of considerate and 
courteous treatment of our men. 

Perhaps, if I can be said to have any 
of that wonderful thing we call inspira- 
tion my very deepest and best source 
is in Mr. Jackson himself, the head of 
this department of our work, and the 
very gist of it all is because he believes 
in me and my ability to do what he 
wants of me. We all flourish in the 
sun of approval and fade under the 
chilling blast of cutting criticism and 
especially is this true of any creative 
work. We cannot help but send forth 
these products of our minds with dif- 
fidence and fear—and if they are 
scorned any latent talent there might 
have been is immediately crushed. One 
couldn’t work with a man like Mr. 
Jackson and remain wooden. He is so 
on fire with interest in his work, so 
filled with ideas and suggestions, and 


While ima- |7 


For this a 
reason I try never to sit down to write |/ 
for my paper unless I really feel the in- }/ 


always so helpful that the whole de- 
partment catches his spirit and reflects 
it in things accomplished. 
Work a Part of One’s Life 

Any one of us who does a bit of 
scribbling finds endless inspiration in 
everything that comes into our lives. 
Always in my consciousness is the 


You Wish To Be Paid Well 
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thought of my paper, and I am con- 
stantly on the lookout for an idea, a 
suggestion. I fairly live with that paper 
of mine—but in a different way than 
taking one’s business troubles home 
with one. Every play that I see, every 
letter or sermon that I hear, every- 
thing that I read, every bit of music— 
in almost any one of these things there 
may be just a word or an idea, a 
thought that gives me the foundation 
for an article. I fancy it is so with 
everyone who is doing a work he loves. 
The work is so much a part of one’s 
life that it fills one’s whole being, and 
one is never really separated from it. 

This mysterious thing we call inspi- 
ration is from within too, is it not? I 
believe that we always come back to 
first principles in such work—to the 
spirit that animates us. If we haven’t 
it in ourselves—this passion of interest 
in our work—if we cannot so loge our- 
selves in this thing we are doing as to 
forget time and place and be all ab- 
sorbed in it, the thing we do must nec- 
essarily fall short. We must be im- 
bued with a strong desire to achieve, 
apart from any material considerations. 
Does anyone think that the successful 
actress when she is trying to get her 
lines across to the audience is figuring 
what the box office receipts are for the 
evening’s performance? Does any suc- 
cessful novelist interrupt the throes of 
authorship with a mental calculation as 
to how many editions of the book will 
be necessary to supply the public de- 
mand? 

He writes because he must, because 
this thing is on his heart and mind and 
will give him no peace till he gives it 
expression. His work would be dead 
indeed if there were not behind it this 
compelling force, this need to write. 
He has a message—he must deliver it. 
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Representatives of the 
Keeping Ohio State Life were re- 
Insurance cently asked the follow- 
In Mind ing questions by an agency 


manager: 

1. Do you know all of the insurable 
risks on the block where you live? 

2. Do you know the men who ride 
down town every morning in the same 
street car with you? 

3. Have you ever canvassed all the 
tenants in the building where your of- 
fice is located? 

4. Have you ever solicited your gro- 
cer, your butcher, baker, or landlord? 

5. Do you mention the 1msurance bus- 
iness whenever you make a purchase 
at a store? 

There are many ways to get pros- 
pects, and one of the easiest is to talk 
insurance with the men with whom you 
have other business to transact. 

* + * 

Some agents feel that 
that their talents cannot 
be entirely utilized by 
selling life insurance 
alone, but that certain 
advantages will accrue to them in ad- 
ding other branches, such as health 
and accident. 

The Equiowa calls attention to a com- 
plication which may arise from such 
practice, as is well illustrated by the 
following excerpts from a letter writ- 
ten by one of its old policyholders, in 
which he requested information con- 
cerning an accident and health compa- 
ny in which he is carrying a policy. He 
writes: “A question has come up as 
to the value of these policies” which 
he took “through one of your agents.” 
The your is underscored. 

“The situation is embarrassing,” says 
the Equiowa, “as the accident company 
is an assessment association with but 
limited resources; the Insurance De- 
partment gives the accident company 
but a very qualified endorsement, the 
examiner reporting that the conditions 
in the association are somewhat cha- 
otic. 

“The subsequent report to the policy- 
holder, will of necessity, dampen his 
enthusiasm as a policyholder of the 
Equitable of Iowa, because he was in- 
duced to take the other insurance 
through an agent ot this Company; his 
confidence in the agent will also be 
greatly disturbed for the same reason. 
All of this could have been avoided, 
had the agent followed the rule that the 


Frank Talk 
About 
Side-Lines 


writing of other kinds of insurance 
should be left to agents engaged in 
those lines and that the life under- 


writer should engage in the life insur- 
ance business alone.” 


+ a ” 
In a symposium recently 
Finding conducted by the Massa- 
the chusetts Mutual Life re- 
Prospect garding the finding of pros- 


expressions were re- 
The 


pects, 
ceived from men of many fields. 
following facts were brought out: 

A Minneapolis manager finds the best 
and surest way to develop new pros- 
pects is to keep in touch with present 
policyholders, both by personal calls 
and by having literature sent to them. 
He suggests calling on them frequent- 
ly, not necessarily to talk insurance 
every time, but to show an interest in 
them. 

A Montgomery, Alabama, man says 
that his agency uses chiefly three meth- 
ods: First, keeping in touch with old 
policyholders; second, coming in con- 
tact with men by giving personal ser- 
vice in all civic matters; and third, se- 


lecting names from the city directory. 

A manager in Indianapolis asks his 
out-of-town agents to send in names of 
any persons moving to Indianapolis. He 
urges his men in the office to call on all 
new people locating in the city, and to 





secure their names through daily pa- 
pers, real estate men, and so on. He 
tinds that the first life insurance man 
to call on a new-comer is cordially re- 
ceived because the new man has a lim- 
ited acquaintance and is glad to see any 
one who shows an interest in him. He 
also urges any fraternity man in his or- 
ganization to call on all his fraternity 
brothers. This same manager says that 
when a policyholder is written in any 
establishment he should be the center 
for other applications. He tells his 
men to keep closely on the watch for 
notices of promotions, changes in vari- 
ous organizations, erection of new 
buildings, etc. 

A manager at Hartford says that he 
has always been a great believer in cir- 
cular advertising, that where this kind 
of work is intelligently done it is more 
or less of a gold mine. He uses the 
birthday card plan, sending to every 
policyholder a birthday remembrance 
of some kind, telling him how much it 
will cost to add to his insurance at that 
time and how much it will cost after 
his age changes. 

The Worcester, Massachusetts, man- 
agers say they find the endless friena- 
ship chain method to be the best. If 
letters or circulars are used they must 
bear a personal message or the results 
will be small. Medical examiners can 
be very helpful in getting names as 
they. have the confidence of a large 
number of families and know much 
about their conditions. 

A general agent at Manchester says 
that old policyholders are the most use- 
ful sort of prospects. They are either 
increasing their own insurance or they 
have sons or daughters coming up, or 
friends whom they are glad to recom- 
mend. 

The manager at Atlanta says that the 
insurance man should join representa- 
tive clubs and organizations and keep 
in touch with the members, thus get- 
ting in closer touch with those who 
hold responsible positions, professional 
men and the like. 

The managers at Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, say there is no stronger evi- 
dence of the life and activity of an 
agent than to find him delving in up-to- 
date matter for new material. They 
call this method a “Current Events 
Class.” In reading a paper keep in 
mind all the time in every item the pos- 
sibility of a man mentioned being a 
prospect. Frequently, agents should 
make a canvass of the field by occupa- 
tion and profession. Lawyers, dentists, 
contractors, nurses, teachers, and the 
like. 

In all the answers the greatest stress 
was laid on the fact that old policy- 
holders form one of the best sources for 
prospects. Of course, this is not a new 
fact, but it is a good thing sometimes 
to re-state an old fact, especially when 
backed by such competent witnesses. 
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Eugene Arnett recently 


Insurance received the following let- 
and ter from a banker: “In 
Banking all my years of banking 


experience I have con- 
fined my efforts to what I have been 
pleased to regard legitimate banking— 
that is, I have never speculated in any- 
thing nor carried any side lines. Some- 
times I really wonder whether the 
writing of life insurance is not also get- 
ting out of my line. What do you think 
ebout it?” His answer follows: 

Just because one kind of investment 
is called a policy, one kind of deposit 
a premium, one kind of depositor a pol- 
:eyholder, does not mean that life insur- 
ances is not a proper part of the bank- 
ing business. It is banking—big— 
banking. 

The insurance company pays to the 
heirs of the dead money received from 





the living. Your bank lends to those 
who need it capital belonging to those 
who do not need it. In other words, 
both take unused money and put it to 
work. Both serve trade and commerce. 

In short, a life insurance company is 
merely a big bank. Except term polh- 
cies, insurance is an investment. The 
policyholder deposits a specified sum 
annually. His object is to have a se- 
cure investment for his family in the 
event of his death or for himself in his 
declining years. A depositor places 
money in your bank for the same pur- 
pose. 

You know the financial needs and re- 
sources of your customers. You know 
which ones need protection and the 
amounts they can afford to carry. You 
are their adviser. They know they can 
depend on you not only to provide them 
with just what insurance they shoule 
have, but also to write them in a good 
company. 

Indeed, Mr. Banker, if there is any 
man on earth whose position peculiarly 
and properly fits him to be the active 
representative of a good life company— 
a big bank—you, Mr. Banker, are that 
man, 





SUB-STANDARD - LINES 
(Continued from Page 2.) 


through his occupation that he had 
to give it up. Companies which reduce 
or eliminate the extra premium without 
such requirements should see that the 
basis for their occupatiénal mortality 
ratings provides for the reduction or 
eciimination of the extra premiums of 
those who change to a less hazardous 
occupation, irrespective of their then 
condition of health. 
Special Problems 

When a company is issuing policies 
with liens, a request is occasionally 
made to give the applicant the option 
ct taking that form or one with an 
extra premium equivalent to the lien. 
If a company agrees to this request, it 
is likely to suffer financially because 
the insured who believe in themselves 
will generally be contented with the 
lien, while those who fear that their 
lives will be cut off early will prefer 
to pay the extra premium. 

One of the problems which the com- 
panies have to face is the continuous 
attempts to get better and better terms 
for policyholders. If a systematic can- 
vasS were made each year of all the 
under-average pOlicyholders, and those 
*ho had improved as risks were given 
a lower extra premium or a reduction in 
lien, the remainder of the sub-standard 
policyholders would be much poorer 
risks than the company assumed in 
making the original offers. This has 
been met in a variety of ways, such 
as loading the extra premium with a 
substantial addition, and allowing the 
policyholders the advantage of their 
improvement in health at any time, or 
restricting the changes in policies to 
a period of two or three years. 

Occasionally we hear of a company 
which insured a man on the 5-year 
non-renewable term plan, but would 
not grant him ordinary life, limited pay- 
ment life or endowment insurance. Is 
this practice correct? In my judgment 
tke only reason for such action would 
arise from the extra risk being an in- 
creasing one—that is, the relative mor- 
tality would be practically normal in 
the first five years, and then distinctly 
higher thereafter. 

A.question which is frequently put 
to the actuary is: Can we not ade- 
quately cover certain types of impair- 
ments by restricting to the higher price 
plans of insurance? There is probably 
not a company which during the course 
ef its experience has not limited per- 
sons who were overweight, those who 
have had an attack of syphilis, etc., 
to 15- and 20-year endowment policies. 
The Specialized Investigation showed 
that the companies had a higher mor- 
tality than the normal on policies of- 
fered by the companies on higher-priced 
plans than applied for. It seéms to 
me that the question resolves itself 
into whether a company, rather than 
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The “‘Home Life” 


The fifty-fifth annual State- 
ment of the Home Life Insur- 
ance Company, of which 
George E. Ide is President, pre- 
sents a record of substantial 
benefits its policy-holders 
during the year and a solid 
growth in financial strength. 

Assets increased $30,- 
631,248.70 after paying 
policy-holders $3,110,507 
cluding dividends of 
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lose business, is willing to stand a 
slightly higher mortality than the nor- 
rial on part of its 10-,15- and 20-year 
endowment policies. If a company on 
such part of its endowment business 
experiences 25 per cent. extra mortality, 
the monetary loss would be small, and 
unless an undue proportion of such 
risks ‘were accepted, the mortality 
among the endowment insurances as 
a whole would be distinctly. lower than 
among ordinary life policies. It is 
therefore a matter of business judg- 
ment whether the company is willing 
to take on the endowment plans a pro- 
portion of risks under which the mor- 
tality is likely to be slightly above the 
rormal. It has been stated that the 
psychological effect of acceptance by 
the applicant on endowment insurance 
constitutes a selection in favor of the 
company. 
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PHOENIX MUTUAL PROGRAM 


SESSIONS TO LAST FOUR DAYS 





Selling Talks a Feature—President 
Holcombe to Discuss “Investing 
the Premium” 





The following is the program for the 
field convention of the Phoenix Mutual 
Life, to be held in Niagara Falls May 
24, 25, 26 and 27: 

Monday Afternoon, 2 O’clock 

Words of Welcome—President Hol- 
combe. 

Response—Will 
burgh. 

Twentieth Century Insurance—Vice- 
President Welch. 

Discussion. 

An hour of “Selling Talks”—Conduct- 
ed by Mr. Secoy. Five minute talks 
by following men: Herbert J. Rein- 
mund, New York Agency; Roy G. 
Lauer, Philadelphia Agency; Lewis S. 
Welch, Connecticut Agency; Jay E. 
Williams, Olean Agency. 

General Discussion. 

“My Policyholders as Prospects”— 
Conducted by F. B. Miller, St. Louis. 
Three minute talks by R. C. Allen, 
Cleveland Agency; Geo. W. Speck, Chi- 
eago Agency; A. B. Donaldson, Los 
Angeles Agency. 

General Discussion. 

“My Policyholders and Myself.”— 
Henry H. Kohn, Albany. 

Evening Session, 7:45 O’clock. 

Institute on New Business Depart- 
ment—O. M. ‘Thurman, Assistant Sec- 
retary, presiding. 

Medical Examinations in Life Insur- 
ance—R. L. Rowley, M. D., Medical 
Director. 

The Making of a Service Depart- 
ment for Field Men. (Illustrated with 
lantern slides)—-H. A. Hopf. 

Discussion. 

Tuesday Morning, 9:30 O’clock 

“The First Three Minutes”—Brief ex- 
periences on approaching a prospect— 
T. G. Davis, New York Agency; R. N. 
Stevenson, Los Angeles Agency; L. T. 
McShane, Jackson Agency; J. L. Hems- 
ley, Louisville Agency. 

“Closing the Case’—Conducted by L. 
H. Andrews, Boston. 

Five minute talks by W. D. Bowles, 
Des Moines Agency; W. E. Anderson, 
St. Louis Agency; E. R. Holt, Mont- 
gomery Agency; J. M. Woodhouse, 
Connecticut Agency; Chas. E. Fish, 
Boston Agency. 

Open Discussion. 

“Getting the Value of an Hour”—Con- 
ducted by George L. Hunt, Atlanta. 
Three Minute Talks by Miss E. C. 
Adams, Cleveland Agency; A. E. Leach, 
Connecticut Agency; H. I. Bauriedl, 
New York Agency; D. A. Findlay, Pitts- 
burgh Agency. 

Open Discussion. 

Address—“Investing the Premium”— 
President Holcombe. 

Adjournment 12:15. 

There will be no afternoon session 
on Tuesday. Special cars will leave 
the hotel at 2 p. m. for the “Great 
Gorge” trip. 

Evening Session, 7:45 O’clock 

“Self Analysis.” 

Discussion—Led by John C. Morey, 
Louisville. 

Speakers—Will N. Golden, Pittsburgh 
Agency; L. M. B. Morrissey, Davenport 
Agency. 

“Why I Chose Life Insurance as a 
Profession”—Wesley G. Overton, Atlan- 
ta Agency; Chester D. Freeze, Des 
Moines Agency; Walter E. Dietrich, 
Philadelphia Agency; Leon P. Rink, 
Minneapolis Agency; Edward I. Brown, 
Buffalo Agency. 

“From Banking to Life Insurance— 
Why?”—Arthur L. Potter, Boston 
Agency. 

Managers’ Association 

Field Men are invited to attend Wed- 
nesday Session of the Managers’ Con- 
vention and the evening banquet. 


N. Golden, Pitts- 


Wednesday Morning, 9:30 O’clock 
Theme—“ORGANIZATION.” 

President’s Address—Ernest R. Put 
man, Pittsburgh. 

(Fifteen minutes will be given to dis- 
cussion of points brought out by the 
President.) 

Reading of Minutes. 

Reports of Secretary-Treasurer. 

Address—John M. Holcombe, Presi- 
dent, Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. 

“A Home Office View of Field Organ- 
ization.” 

Address—“‘Methods I would use in 
building a sales organization in your 
business.” 

(Norval A. Hawkins, Sales Manager, 
Ford Motor Company. 

A. Discussion and Quiz. 

Afternoon Session, 2:30 to 4:30 O'clock 

Address—“The Value of Character 
Analysis in Building.” (With demon- 
strations)—Dr. Katherine M. H. Black- 
ford, New York. 

A. Discussion and Quiz. 

Evening Session, 7 O’clock 
BANQUET. 

Speakers—President John H. Hol- 
combe—“Building a Company.” 

Hon. Edward R. O’Malley, Buffalo, 
Former Attorney General State of New 
York—“Building a Nation.” 

Rev. William B. Wallace, D. D, Pas- 
tor First Baptist Church, Rochester, N. 
Y.—“Building a Man.” 
Thursday Morning, 9:30 to 

O’clock 

Discussion—“Our Problems.” (Home 
Office Officials and Managers)—Led by 
A. A. Welch, Vice-President and Actu- 
ary. 

It is expected that the managers will 
prepare themselves to take an active 
part in these discussions. 

Business Session. 

Adjournment. 


12:30 





RESTORES MORTUARY BENEFIT 





New York Life Insurance Company 
Makes Announcement to Members 
of Nylic 


The New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany has forwarded to all members of 
Nylic the following resolutions adopted 
by the Board of Directors of the Com- 
pany, in which the mortuary benefit of 
Nylic is restored: 

Resolved, that the New York Life In- 
surance Company will pay as part com- 
pensation a mortuary benefit upon the 
death during the year 1915 of any 
agent member of First, Second, Third 
Degree, or Senior Nylic, in addition to 
his other Nylic compensation, a sum 
equal to $1 per thousand of the busi- 
ness written and qualified by him under 
Nylic rules during the period of his 
Freshman, First, Second, Third Degree 
of Nylic membership and upon which 
business the second insurance year’s 
premium has been paid or shall be paid. 

Resolved further, that such sum as 
shall become payable as above shall be 
paid to such beneficiary as the deceased 
member of Nylic shall have designated 
in written notice filed with the Com- 
pany; that if no such written notice 
shall have been so filed, the payment 
due shall be paid to the estate of such 
deceased member. 

Resolved, that the Company shall 
hold such addition to its reserve for 
Nylics as the actuaries of the Company 
shall deem sufficient to meet the mor- 
tuary benefits accruing hereunder dur- 
ing the year. 





WITH EQUITABLE OF IOWA 

H. E. Roberts, editor of the Insur- 
ance Advocate, who has been active in 
insurance journalism for inany years, 
has been appointed one of the agents 
of the Equitable Life of Iowa in New- 
ark territory. He will continue to run 
the Advocate, assisted by his son, E. 
Weston Roberts, a young man of at- 
tractive personality and a hard worker. 





In 1914 the Montana Life wrote 
$3,515,000 insurance in Montana. The 
National Life of Montana wrote $1,914,- 
000. The Northwestern Mutual Life 
wrote $1,357,000. 





THE 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


Of the People 
The Company By the People 
For the People 


The Daily Average of the Company’s 
Business during 1914 was: 





626 per day in Number of Claims Paid 

8,040 per day in Number of Policies 
Issued and Revived. 

$1,708,728 per day in New Insurance 
Issued, Increased and Revived. 








$305,754.00 per day in Payments to 
Policyholders and Addition to Re- 
serve, 

$161,826.87 per day in Increase of 


Assets. 





JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE BUILDING 








ORGANIZED 1871 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


OLDEST - LARGEST - STRONGEST 
Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00 





CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1914; 
I «5 b0c0ks ccndevccdcerccesbeens eves ° ‘ $11,1 38,324.57 
Liabilities..........- Made dpeyntigmareting —o eves 9,410,670,62 
Capital and Surplus........ ° kas 1, 27,653.95 
Insurance in Force. .......... > nae ——e ee 99,2! 6,046.00 
Payments to Policyholders since Organization, 15,423,933,48 
Is Paying its Policyholders over .......... $1,250,000,00 annually 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 








DETERMINATION and ENERCY 
never before encountered such OPPORTUNITIES for 


LIVE ACENTS 


as are offered by the Policy Contracts 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON 


General Agent 
Metropolitan District 


St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


OF THE 











Sater 
INSURANCE COM 


OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


Wire 








The Guarantee Life Insurance Co. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


insurance in force over Twenty Millions of dollars. 

Assets over One Million. 

Business received first eight months, 1913, over 
(average One Million a month). 

We want a capable general agent for vacant office. 

Important open territory. 


Eight Million 








Work And Win With Us 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 


This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern 
Underwriter Company, a New York cor- 
poration, office and place of business 
105 William Street, New York City. 
Clarence Axman, President; B. F. 
Hadley, Vice-President; W. L. Hadley, 
Secretary. The address of the officers 
is the office of this newspaper. Tele- 
phone 2497 John. 

Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 
copies, 15 cents. 

Entered as second-class matter Jan- 
uary 4, 1907, at the Post Office at New 
York, N. Y.; under the act of Congress 
of March 8, 1879. 


WEALTH OF INSURANCE COM- 
PANIES 

A recent report of the amount of 
wealth represented by insurance, made 
public by Deputy Superintendent Hoey 
of the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment, gives figures which are stagger- 
ing to the imagination. The figures 
show a grand total of $4,486,357,807. 
They are as follows: 

The total value of the real estate 
and mortgage loans is $1,761,336,857.01, 
while the value of bonds and stocks 
amounts to $2,725,020,949.83. 

The total investments of life compa- 
nies amount to $3,584,846,112.84, of 
which $1,983,763,788.47 represents bonds 
and stocks, $1,453,838,576.59 mortgage 
loans, and $147,243,747.88 real estate. 

The fire and marine companies rep- 
resent a wealth of $597,233,106.87, of 
which $514,530,810.05 represent bonds 
and stocks, $52,834,285.51 mortgages, 
and $29,868,011.31 real estate. 

Assessment, fraternal and co-opera- 
tive companies represent a wealth of 
$115,830,477.41, of which $94,172,893.14 
are stock and bond investments, $5,158,- 
526.83 real estate, and $16,499,057.44 
mortgage loans. ‘ 

Fidelity, casualty and credit compa- 
nies represent a wealth of $188,446,109.- 
62, of which $132,551,458.17 is in bonds 
and stocks, $18,720,380.57 real estate, 
and $37,174,270.88 mortgages. 





AGENCY ORGANIZATION VALUE 

Tons of literature have been written 
on agency selection, and innumerable 
ways adopted in connection with the 
building of an agency organization, and 
in most organizations there are strik- 
ing examples of success and failure; 
as a consequence of which, there is 
constantly before companies and man- 
agers the question of selecting a means 
by which they can determine the actual 
value of their plant. 

An organization of agents should not 
be judged as to their value to a com- 
pany, by the number it contains, the 
large or small production of business, 
the number of policies written or de- 
livered, the size of policy written or 
delivered, the amount of territory cov- 
ered or developed, or the amount of 
premium income resulting from same. 

The annual financial statements 
of insurance companies corroborate 
the above facts. There, he who 


looks may learn. It will not be found 
difficult to get a line on the true value 
of an agency organization as a whole, 
or if dissected into States and terri- 
tories, of the individual agent, for in 
the last analysis there is only one 
standard by which this value can be 
measured, The net gain of business in 
force produces the answer. 

The net gain in business will estab- 
lish beyond a doubt the caliber of the 
personnel making up the field force of 
a company. It portrays clearly their 
interest in the permanent success of 
the company they represent, and at the 
same time gives a vivid picture of the 
motive which impelled them to effect 
the insurance. 

The fact that it is necessary to write 
a voluminous business in order to over- 
come the terrific loss from lapsation 
does not argue well for the value of 
the organization producing the _ busi- 
ness. 

The personnel of the agency force 
which is of the greatest value not only 
to the company but to the assured 
and the agents themselves, should 
practice at the inception of the service 
rendered the policyholder that which 
life insurance truly is—conservation. 





LIBERALITY OF A LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 

A great deal of loose talk is heard 
about soulless corporations; soit is par- 
ticularly refreshing to come across a 
case where.a great financial institution 
not only shows that it has a soul and 
a conscience, but a spirit of liberality 
rarely matched by an individual. 

A case to the point is the payment 
by the New England Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of a loss on a policy 
which lapsed a great many years ago, 
and on which there was no legal liabil- 
ity whatever. The incident is described 
elsewhere. No claim was filed with the 
New England Mutual under this old 
policy, but when the Company learned 
that the policy had once been in exist- 
ence it applied its rule of making bene- 
fits retroactive and paid $1,703 on the 
basis that it would have been liable 
for this amount had policies in force 
half a eentury ago contained the sur- 
render values now in its contracts. 

Incidents of this type are largely re- 
sponsible for the high regard in which 
life insurance companies are held by 
men of large affairs, by leaders of 
thought in America, including public 
officials. The life companies recognize 
their responsibility to the people and 
are faithful to their trust. Resistance of 
claims rarely happens, and when these 
contests are analyzed, it is almost in- 
variably found that there was nothing 
left for a company desiring to protect 
all of its policyholders than to make 
the issue. 





Wm. J. Dutton, former president of 
the Fireman’s Fund Insurance Compa- 
ny, and a member of the Executive 
Committee of the World’s Insurance 
Congress, left home May 7 and will 
reach New York about June 1. Mr. 
Dutton will visit Havana, Cuba, and im- 
portant Eastern cities, and has been 
delegated a special commissioner to 


represent the World’s Insurance Con- 
gress by President C. C. Moore of the 
Panama-Pacific 
tion. 


International Exposi- 








@ The Human Side of Insurance 














R. S. MARSHALL 





R. S. Marshall, of Metzerott, Mar- 
shall & Livingston, Washington, is an 
insurance man, who is at home in all 
branches of agency work. 
in the fire business in Columbia, §S. C., 
with E. G. Seibels. After three years’ 
experience in that office he entered the 
local agency business in the same city. 
Afterwards he became affiliated with 
the general agency of J. H. Norton & 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla., in the capacity 
of chief clerk. He resigned to become 
special agent for a combination of com- 
panies through the office of L. H. Green 
& Co. at Jacksonville. Later, he re- 
signed this special agency to become 
associated with Terrell Smith, inde- 
pendent adjuster in Atlanta. He then 
entered the life insurance business and 
about a year ago became a member 
of Metzerott, Marshall & Livingston, 
Washington, D. C. This firm is doing 
a general insurance business. Its ter- 
ritory is the District of ColumDjia, 
Maryland and Virginia. 

Mr. Marshall is a member of the Life 
Insurance Underwriters of Washington, 
the Underwriters ‘Association of the 
District of Columbia, the Board of 
Trade, University Club and a number 
of fraternal orders. 

The firm represents the following 
companies: General of Paris; People’s 
National, Royal, First National, Mary- 
land Motor Car, Royal Indemnity, 
American Surety, Continental Casualty, 
Germania Life. 

* . 

Harold Herrick, president of the 
Niagara Fire, is approaching his 
forty-second year in the fire insurance 
business. He began with Frame, Hare & 
Lockwood, and five years later became 
New York agemt of several fire in- 
surance companies, and, also, estab- 
lished a general insurance business. He 
showed so much ability and was so 
successful that the Niagara Fire, which 
in 1894 was looking for an experienced 
underwriter, elected him vice-president. 
Two years later he was elected presi- 
dent, one of the quickest promotions in 
the history of the business. He has 
been honored many times by insurance 
men, having been president of the New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters and 
of the New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change. The Niagara is one of the 
great fire companies of America. Vice- 
President George C. Howe and Secre- 
tary George W. Dewey, who have done 
splendid work in aiding President Her- 
rick, are two of the best known _un- 
derwriters in America. 

a . . 

The many friends of Edward Alex- 

ander Quintard, assistant cashier of the 





He started 


a 


Washington, D. C., office of the Mutual 
Life of New York, are congratulating 
him upon the announcement of his wed- 
ding to take place in October. Mr. Quin- 
tard will be married to Miss Caroline 
Clark Jones of Columbia, S. C. He 
was formerly assistant cashier of the 
office of the Mutual Life in Charlotte, 
N. C. One of his brothers is cashier 
of the office of the same Company at 
Norfolk, Va. 








* * * 


Thomas D. Samuels, of Clinton, Ky., 
is a new general agent of the Bankers 
Life of Des Moines. During the first 
month he led the entire field force of 


the company. 
* 7” 


H. E. Aldrich, superintendent of 
agents, of the Equitable Life of Iowa, 
who for the past few months has been 
confined to his bed, is back home again 
from Rochester, .Minn., and is improy- 
ing so rapidly that it is expected he 
will assume his duties in another few 


weeks. 
+ * * 


Charles H. Hibbs, manager of the 
Eastern New York State Department 
of the General Adjustment Bureau, is 
one of the oldest adjusters in the coun 
try in point of service. It will not be 
many years before he rounds out half 
a century of service to fire insurance. 
Asked for a statement of his career he 
said: “My literary efforts have been 
confined for years past to making out 
proofs of loss.” 

ca ae * 


Archibald G. Mcllwaine, II., is one of 
the Yale undergraduates who took part 
in the Greek play, “Iphigenia In Tau- 
rus,” given by Granville Barker’s com- 
pany, at the Yale Bowl, New Haven, 
last week. The Courant printed a pic- 
ture of Mr. McIlwaine. 

a * a 


Harry B. Higinbotham, manager of 
the Sun Life in Japan, is a Canadian 
by birth. His career with the Sun Life 
of Canada began in 1899, since which 
time he has ably and successfully di- 
rected a number of the Company’s for- 
eign agencies, At the time of his ap- 
pointment to Japan in 1912, it was felt 
that both by temperament and training 
Mr. Higinbotham was peculiarly fitted 
for his new and responsible position, 
and predictions of his abundant success 
have been more than fulfilled. A man of 
culture and polish, Mr. Higinbotham’s 
executive ability, his adaptability and 
his bright and genial personality have 
made the Japanese office one of the 
most vigorous of the Company’s foreign 
agencies. Its chief office is in Tokyo, 
the Japanese capital, and its branches 
are strongly established in Yokohama, 
Osaka, Kyoto, Nagoya and Kobe, five of 
the commercial and industrial centers 


of Japan. 
* + * 


Darwin P. Kingsley, the new presi- 
dent of the Safety First Federation of 
America, in taking office, said: “A dog 
no longer runs against or under an au- 
tomobile, as he did when they first 
appeared. He has changed his whole 
attitude toward street traffic. The aver- 
age man has not changed; he still goes 
wandering across the street as he did 
when the traffic was wholly made up 
of horse-drawn vehicles. On the other 
hand, the traffic, as against the pedes- 
trian, has srown agressive and care- 
less.” 





Nicholson & Son have been appointed 
branch managers of the Maryland Casu- 
alty for uptown New York. Their offi- 
ces are in the Grand Central Terminal. 





Assistant Secretary Ralph B. Ives, of 
the Aetna, is going to Chicago in two 
weeks to assist General Agent Galla 
gher of the Western Branch. 
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Fire Insurance Department - 





DID NOT TALK FIRE RATES 


NESBIT’S CALL ON PRESIDENT 








District of Columbia Commissioner De- 
nies Washington Rumor—Rate 
Agitation in That City 





A rumor in Washington is that Presi- 
dent Wilson recently discussed fire in- 
surance rates with Insurance Superin- 
tendent F. C. Nesbit, of the District of 
Columbia, growing out of the investi- 
gation there of rating conditions. Thfs 
is denied by Superintendent Nesbit, 
who said this week to The Eastern 
Underwriter: 

“The fire insurance rate situation 
was not discussed with me by the Pres- 
ident. I visited the White House with 
the Commissioners and others of the 
department heads of the District Gov- 
ernment, but we did not talk about fire 
rates.” 

The Washington Times has been 
leading the campaign against the As- 
sociation. They were the first to 
criticise the new rating association, 
and then followed numerous citizens 
associations. The Federation of Citi- 
zens Associations has taken action, 
calling for some regulation of rates. 

It is also announced that the De- 
partment of Justice, Washington, is 
investigating charges that the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories of Chicago is a 
trust operating in violation of the 
Sherman anti-trust law. It was an- 


‘nounced that its secret service depart- 


ment has been gathering evidence to 
determine the truth of these charges, 
and that it is understood that the evi- 
dence is regarded as sufficient to justi- 
fy the filing of charges in court. 

The charge is based upon the claim 
that the label of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories is so generally accepted 
by the public that without it it is im 
possible to sell unapproved devices. It 
was also charged that various manu- 
facturers exert undue influence with 
the laboratories and contro] competi- 
tion in this way. 





TO ENTER WEST 


The London & Lancashire is now ar- 
ranging to have the Safeguard entered 
in most of the Western States. The 
supplies have not been printed, but it 
is expected that the new company will 
be ready for business in a short time. 
It will have $200,000 capital and $300,- 
000 surplus and will be under immedi- 
ate charge of the London & Lancashire 
management and its field of men. The 
London & Lancashire purchased the 
Safeguard some years ago. It is an old 
New York company and the charter 
has been kept alive. It will do a reg- 
ular agency business. 


George F. Murphy, New York State 
agent of the Concordia, has transferred 
his headquarters from Brooklyn to 
Syracuse. 


CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 





Locals and Companies in New York 
State Have Central Means of 
Communication 





The New York State Association of 
Local Agents has appointed a commit- 
tee to confer at intervals with the New 
York State committee. of the fire com- 
panies. The committee idea is regard- 
ed as a good one by both companies 
and agents. It will give agents a hear- 
ing direct, instead of going to individ- 
ual companies or to the underwriters’ 
association when complaints of condi- 
tions are made, as was formerly the 
case. 

On the committee are G. T. Amsden, 
Rochester; C. A. Porth, Albany; Louis 
Morgan, Buffalo; James Kernan, Utica; 
F. V. Bruns, Syracuse. 





PLEASED WITH ITSELF 





Pottsville Will Pay Little Attention to 
National Board’s Report, Says 
Local Daily 


The egotism of a small town is il- 
lustrated in the reception that the daily 
paper in Pottsville, Pa., gives to the 
National board’s summary of conditions 
there. This newspaper says: 

The Insurance Trust, otherwise known as the 
National Board of Underwriters, has in the 
opinion of the Pottsville people sprung the 
huge joke of the season in its summary of fire 
protection facilities in Pottsville, for no one 
seems to take the findings seriously, regarding 
them very much as they would the prophecy of 
a high school graduate who prefaced his re- 
marks by saying he was looking into the next 
century. 

It is a safe bet that the fellow who wrote 
the report did not have a cracked lip or else 
he would have suffered intense agony. 

These inspectors surely must have known 
that Pottsville ranks among the lowest in the 
State for fire losses; they must surely know 
that Pottsville’s water supply for fire fighting 
purposes or for any other purposes is second to 
none; they must know that there is not a town 
of its size in the State which has a better 
equipped or a more efficient fire department, yet 
in the face of all this, after a week or so of 
investigation, they would have the people be- 
lieve that they know more about our water 
system, our fire fighting equipment and the 
efficiency of one firemen than do the men who 
have made of this matter a study of a life 
time right here in Pottsville and who have 
modeled all these things so as to best meet 
the needs of local conditions. 





DR. G. F. BAKER RESIGNS 





New Officers of Franklin Fire Elected— 
Parkhurst, Luce and Steel 
Remain 





Dr. George Fales Baker has resigned 
as vice-president of the Franklin Fire 
of Philadelphia, which Company was 
recently purchased by interests identi- 
fied with the Home of New York. 

The board of directors of the Frank- 
lin Fire has elected the following new 
officers: 

Vice-president, Frederic C. Buswell; 
vice-president, Clarence A. Ludlum; 
vice-president and secretary, Charles L. 
Tyner; secretary, Wilfred Kurth, repre- 
senting the new financial interests. 
Frank E. Parkhurst remains as presi- 
dent, Edgar P. Luce as secretary and 
Joseph A. Steel as assistant secretary. 





The Lloyds, London, suffered a $500,- 
000 loss on the Lusitania. 





FIRE 


CASUALTY 


LIFE 





Agency desires additional 


A reputable, well established and equipped General 


Pennsylvania, Southern New Jersey and Maryland. 
CORRESPONDENCE. SOLICITED 


Address “GENERAL AGENCY” 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, New York City 


underwriting facilities for 
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first consideration, they 
have acquitted themselves 
of responsibility intrusted to 
them by an assured. Such a 
Company must have a clear record 
for paying both routine losses and 
conflagration claims. Must have am- 
ple capital, resources, reserves—a proper 
distribution of liability. Officials who are 
capable—strong directorate. Past perform- 
ances, not future promises, constitute its appeal 
Equitable always, yet loyal to 
its own interests in behalf of its self-respect. These 
are qualities-‘which apply to the National Union asa 
matter of course. As to its service and facilities—nat- 
jonally renowned, you are, no doubt, already familiar. it” 
the sum total of fire insurance @ Ps 
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COMMERCE OF ALBANY ~ 





Value of Home Office Building $43,000 
More Than Carried on Com- 
pany’s Books 





In his report to Superintendent Has- 
brouck of the New York Department, 
covering the work of the New York of- 
fice during the past year, Deputy Sup- 
erintendent J. J. Hoey said that the 
Commerce of Albany suffered losses in 
the Salem conflagration amounting to 


$30,000, a relatively large amount, 
considering the size of the Company. 


“A reappraisement of the company’s 
home office building made in connec- 
tion with the examination of the com- 
pany demonstrated that the value of 
same was $43,000 more than it had been 
carried at on the books of the com- 
pany, which was sufficient to offset the 
conflagration loss referred to.” 

Mr. Hoey also said that the Mer- 
chants Fire Lloyds will probably go 
out of business, his paragraph in this 
connection reading: “The Merchants 
Fire Lloyds was examined by the De- 
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partment toward the latter part of the 
year, when it was ascertained that be- 
cause of reckless underwriting, and, 
consequently, abnormal losses, the as- 
sociation was in such condition as to 
require an assessment to be levied on 
its subscribing underwriters. This was 
done, and sufficient money secured to 
meet outstanding losses. The associa- 
tion also canceled all outstanding pol- 


icies and will probably go out of 
business.” 
TARRYTOWN SITUATION 
The situation in Tarrytown, N. Y., 


where there has been considerable dis- 
satisfaction over the capture of busi- 
ness by co-operatives and the applica- 
cation of the Suburban’s schedule, is 
quieting down. 


NOTED MEN TO SPEAK 

The seventh annual convention of 
the Insurance Institute of Memphis will 
be held in that city on June 15, 16 and 
17 Edward Milligan, of the Phoenix, 
of Hartford; E. E. Cole, of the National 
Union, and W. C. Faxon, of the Aetna, 
will speak. 
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ROUNDUP OF LOCAL AGENTS 


MANY JOIN STATE ASSOCIATION 








Great Work By Syracuse Squad—Some 
of the Locals Who Joined 
—101 New Members 





The whirlwind canvass of the differ- 
ent squads of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Fire Insurance Agents was a 
great success. The Syracuse squad 
covered 270 miles, leaving Syracuse 
each day at 8 o’clock in the morning. 
Captain Fred V. Bruns, of the Syracuse 


squad, made the following report to 
President G. T. Amsden, of the asso- 
ciation: 


My dear Sir: On behalf of the squad, 
consisting of A. T. Armstrong, Lewis 
F. Lighton, Glen H. Johnson and my- 
self, beg to report the result of the 
Membership Campaign in the counties 
of Onondaga, Oswego, Cayuga and 
Cortland. 

The squad visited on the first day six 
towns covering one hundred and thirty- 
one miles, traveling from 8 o’clock in 
the morning until 7:30 at night, over 
one-half of the time in driving rain 
with one hundred per cent. efficiency, 
securing every man whom we inter- 
viewed at the cost outlined as follows: 


eS || ee ee re $1.67 
ee COE oo iiss sce wiees iceas 1.00 
en NOON Sig ha new earaiemers .70 

In other words the efficiency squad 


secured nineteen new members at a 
total cost to the association of $3.37 
for the first day’s trip. 

On the second day, longer distances 
precluded as successful a result, and 
six members were sécured. We cov- 
ered in two days, two hundred and 
eighty miles, $3 in cash or negotiable 
security was secured from every mem- 
ber signed up. A list of our new mem- 
bers is attached hereto. 

In every place visited we secured 
pledges from every member that they 
would be present at the convention. 

Our squad would have secured twice 
as many members if you had not pad- 
ded our list of towns to be visited with 
two cities where every agent of the 
town was a member of the association. 
Therefore we missed at least thirty 
good prospects, but in both of these 
towns we attempted to arouse enthu- 
siasm for the convention. 

At Fulton, Oswego and Auburn, the 
agents accorded a most enjoyable re- 
ception to the squad and showed in- 
spiring spirit. F. V. BRUNS. 

Agents Who Joined 

The Syracuse squad secured the fol- 
lowing members: 

Tully—A. B. Dewey, O. F. Lake, A. 
L. Webster. Cortland—W. A. Stock- 
well, O’Leary & Dowd, Chas. E. 
Thompson, Fred W. Kingsbury, F. C. 
Lyon. Moravia—W. J. H. Parker. Au- 
burn—Hoyt Agency, S. S. Wills, D. Ed- 
ward French, R. R. Cross, Fitzgerald 
& Carmody, Geo. M. McCarthy, Wicks 
& Stupp. Port Byron—B. C. Shotz, L. 
H. King & Co. Weedsport—T. W. 
Treat & Co. saldwinsville—Chas. H. 
Hall. Fulton—Hall.& O'Connor (all 





other agents members). Mexico 
Johnson & Hart, Simmons & Young, 
Stone & Hollister, Collins & Peck. 


Oswego—aAll agents members. 

S. Carlisle Goodrich, of Newburgh, 
reports that his special committee, con- 
sisting of Archibald Taylor, of Middle- 
town; Frank Smith of Newburgh and 
himself, secured eleven new members 
to the Association. 

President Amsden says that the dif- 
ferent teams secured more than one 
hundred new members in the round- 
up, so far as have been reported to 
him. 

Out of eleven prospects for new mem- 
bers of the New York State Associa- 
tion of Local Fire Insurance Agents, 
Charles A. Porth, of Albany, Captain 
of the Albany team, for getting new 
members, bagged seven as follows: 
May 10, Renssalear, one; May 12, 
Cohoes, three; May 13, Altamont, three. 

All agents in Rensselaer now belong 
to the association. 


SELF-INSURANCE KILLED 





Bill Defeated in Massachusetts by One 
Vote—Not in Harmony With 
Compensation Plan 





Declaring that the self-insurance bill 
was not in harmony with the compen- 
sation plan of the State, Senator Nor- 
wood of Hamilton, leading the opposi- 
tion, succeeded in killing the measure 
last week in the Massachusetts Senate 
by a vote of 12 to 11. 

Senator Hobbs favored the bill and 
would not agree that it was in violation 
of the spirit of the compensation act. 
He saw no reason why private manu- 
facturers should not be allowed to 
make any saving possible by private 
systems of insurance. 

R. . TRAVIS. ‘AN ADJUSTER 

R. E. tama, formerly president and 
leading stockholder in the firm of Wal- 
ter H. Cobban & Co., Pittsburgh, an- 
nounces that he will open offices at 
2009 Commonwealth Building, for the 
adjustment of fire and automobile in- 
surance losses for insurance companies 
only. Mr. Travis resigned as president 
of the Walter H. Cobban Co. on Satur- 
day, the 8th, and at that time disposed 
of his stockholdings in the firm. For 
the remainder of the current month, 
however, he will continue with the Cob- 
ban firm. 





r 





NEW JERSEY NOTES 














STENGEL LOSS 60 PER CENT. 





$330,000 Insurance on Patent Leather 
Plant in Newark—Dynamo Trouble 
Caused Fire 





The insurance on the patent leather 
plant of George Stengel, Inc., New- 
ark, N. J., was $330,000. The risk was 


covered by a blanket policy. The list 
follows: F 

Williamsburg City ............ $22,500 
COMMMOMWORTER. 6 occcvcsesecsine 37,500 
Aachen & Mfunich ............. 15,000 
Liverpool & London & Globe... 25,000 
BNE erack oiaa-s tase a Se view ae ee aries 45,000 
po rs 
German AMOrican ....cccccesss 10,000 
| ee 10,000 
Hamburg-Bremen ............. 10,000 
Philadelphia Underwriters...... 20,000 
GIG FEMGNONIRE 6 icc cndeaeee 10,000 
United Firemens .............. 10,000 
ROOM 5 p:axs 65.0.4 e's ose cease ee 
REL: docs ccse dmesvecneeen 10,400 
MNES eensbih is. 0 ra Udiew wetndees .. 25,000 
Globe & RutSers ....ciccccsccs 10,000 
2 eee 25,000 


Feist & Feist brokered the line. The 
loss is said to be 60 per cent. 





TANK SHOT UP IN THE AIR 

Several special agents were discuss- 
ing tanks at an impromptu meeting, 
and the action of the rendering tank 
in the Jones Chemical Company’s fire 
was explained. This was a soap mill 
in Jersey City. 

This tank was made of three-eighths 
inch boiler plate, four feet in diameter 
and nine feet long. It had a conical 
bottom with a ten-inch cast iron noz- 
zle, having a cast iron cover bolted on. 
No automatic relief valve was provid- 
ed. The tank was set up in an upright 
position. The morning of the fire, it 
was charged with scrap fat and grease, 
which were being rendered by steam 
heat. The fire in the Jones Chemical 
Co. plant was so intense that a very 
high pressure was generated inside of 
the tank. This, together with the 
weakening of the cast iron under se- 
vere heat, caused the cover fastenings 
to fail. The tank shot up in the air 
in sky-rocket fashion to a height of 
about one hundred feet and landed on 
a frame shed about four hundred feet 
distant. 





The Globe .ndemnity Company is now 
writing surety business in Louisiana. 




















The Lesson of This 
Contrast Is in Two Words— 
“Pyrene Protection”’ 





The Pyrene Fire Extinguisher is recognized 
by fire engineers as a superior, scientific 
method of extinguishing dangerous incipient 
fires wherever they occur—in the factory, the 
power station, the railway car, the automobile 
or the home. 

Where fires are complicated by arcs and live 
circuits of high voltage, Pyrene is the weapon 
that conquers both arcs and fires. 

It is the most effective extinguisher on highly 
inflammable materials, such as oil, greasy 
waste and gasoline. It will not freeze at 50 
degrees F. below zero and is good until used 
—easily operated by man or woman. 





Brass and WNickel-plated Pyrene Fire Extinguishers are 
included in the lists of Approved Fire Appliances issued by 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters, and are Inspected, 
Tested and Approved by, and bear the label of, the — 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc. 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO., 
52 Vanderbilt Ave, : : : : NEW YORK 








Aberdeen, S. D. Butte Duluth Phoenix, Ariz. 

lton Charlotte, N. C. Fargo, N. D. Pittsburgh 
Anderson, S. C. Charleston, W. Va. Jacksonville Richmond 
Atlanta Chicago Louisville St. Paul 
Baltimore Cincinnati Memphis Salt Lake City 
Birmingham Cleveland Milwaukee oa Antonio 
Boston Dayton New Orleans Seattle 
Bridgeport Denver Oklahoma City York, Neb. 
Buffalo Detroit Philadelphia 


California Distributors: GORHAM FIRE APPARATUS CO., San Francisco, Los Angeles 
Distributors for Canada: MAY-OATWAY FIRE ALARMS, Ltd., Winnipeg 
Distributers for Great Britain and the Continent: THE PYRENE CO., Ltd., 19-21 Great Queen St., London, W. C. 
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THE LATE DONALD C. 
REGARDING ADJUSTMENT OF STOCK LOSSES 


BROWN’S ADVICE 








Mr. Brown, who was Assistant Man- 
ager of the General Adjustment Bureau, 
died in April. His interesting and char- 

cteristic paper, extracts of which are 
printed herewith, was completed only a 
short time before his death, and was 
read to the Insurance Society of New 
York on Tuesday afternoon. Every 
word was followed with the closest in- 
terest by the many friends of Mr. 
Brown, who completely filled the room. 
The paper in part follows: 


After the Adjuster Reaches the Spot 

The loss should be examined as early 
as possible, the sooner after the fire 
the adjuster is on the spot the better. 
Mr. Brown said he recommended the 
adoption of a system that embraces the 
noting of location, height, construction 
snd occupancy of the building, property 
covered by the policies, a careful read- 
ing of the policy form, date, how and 
cause of fire, length of time the assured 
has been in business and in the build- 
ing. Cultivation of the habit of taking 
mental photographs of the prem’ses 
and contents; memoranda should be 
brief, concise and confined to the limits 
of an adjuster’s card or file envelope. 
Note the correct name of the insured; 
be it individual, corporation or copar- 
nership; and ascertain the full names 
of partners, officers or corporations, 
date of incorporation and capital. 

Early ascertain the whole amount of 
insurance. Examine the policies and 
compare same with policy form already 
obtained. The ability to correctly read 
a — form and quickly digest its in- 

rpretation in application to the loss is 
of utmost importance. Keep a sharp 
lookout for non-concurrencies, and be 
sure that all the property included in 
the claim is covered by the form. See 
that all warranties have been complied 
with, and that the privileges and per- 
mits have not been exceeded. 

Tact 

It is generally expedient to ask the 
insured a few simple questions as to his 
business record, and previous fire claims 
(if any). Care should be taken not to 
antagonize him. Instead, endeavor to 
put him at his ease and avoid giving 
him the impression that ne cannot re- 
cover for some reason, technical or 
otherwise. In cases where the insured 
is in a large way, or prominent socially 
or politically, it may be well to follow 
along the line of least resistance in the 
early stages of the adjustment and let 
the other fellow do most of the talking. 

In the event there is no public ad- 
juster or broker with adjustment facili- 
ties advising the insured, it is the duty, 
as it is the privilege of the Company’s 
man to instruct the insured as to his 
rights and _ obligations under. the 
policies, 

Preliminary Estimates 

The preliminary estimate of the loss 
is not the least important to the ad- 
juster’s functions. There are six kinds 
of losses, to wit: by fire, by heat, by 
smoke, by water, by odor, by breakage 
or mussing. There may be the com- 
bination of any two or three of these, 
and there may be losses that embrace 
them all, and then there are the de- 
grees of loss, from total to trifling, and 
then we have the most vexatious of all 
claims. These might well be termed the 
“imaginary or suggestion” or “claims of 
epportunity.” 

Daily Paper Estimates 

Fire and police departments and sal- 
vage corps use the following classifi- 
cations: “trifling,” “slight,” ‘‘consid- 
erable,” “total loss.” The daily papers 
publish under “fire Treeord” amounts 
given, it is understood, by the police de- 
partment. If these were added togethef 
and compared at the end of the year 
with the payments actually made by 
the companies one would find the com- 
parison staggering. And, the com 
panies are not unmindful that news. 
paper reports of losses are apt to rufi 
enormously too high. A loss that as 


reported as trifling or slight may turn 
out to be a total loss to insurance if 
not to value, while one reported con- 
siderable or total loss, may be com- 
paratively small to insurance, if not to 
value. “We are all more or less familiar 
with cases where the claimant receives 
substantial damages, who was not even 
mentioned in the list of losers or classes 
us ‘an also ran,’” wrote Mr. Brown. 
Adjuster’s Intuition 

Estimating losses comes intuitively 
to the experienced adjuster. Before 
turning in an estimate it is of import- 
ance that the approximate value of the 
stock ‘be known. The writer said he 
favored the conservative estimate; too 
many are the reverse, and most com- 
panies seem to prefer a liberal one, but 
many adjusters do their best work when 
face to face with a conservatively esti- 
mated loss, “although most of us get 
or take credit for a good adjustment 
when the case is closed showing a sub- 
stantial reduction of the book esti- 
mate.” Occasionally, in cases of friv- 
clous or vexatious claims, it might be 
better not to turn in any estimate. 
loss departments being allowed to 
make their own on the information 
received. 

Always remember that you have 
tivals in estimating. They sre usually 
the placers for brokers who seek to 
comfort the counterman or _ under- 
writer, the day after the fire, by put- 
ting an estimate of 5 to 10 per cent. 
over the local counter, while the ad- 
juster has turned in 50 or 60 per cent. 
to the loss department, and often 
enough, the rivalry is intensified when, 
later on, you have heard from thé in- 
sured and you find he claims a total 
loss. As a rule, in cases wiiere there 
is no doubt of a substantial loss your 
estimate should be liberal enough to 
offset any surprises in store. 


Treating a Loss After Preliminary Di- 
agnosis 

Having by this time diagnosed the 
case, it is ready for treatment: There 
are but three methods pfovided in the 
policy, viz.: by agreement, appraisal, 
and (at the option of the Compary), 
acquirement or disposal of the damaged 
stock at its ascertained or appraised 
value. The insured must never be per- 
mitted to abandon a stock. Stocks may 
be divided into two classes, perishable 
and non-perishable. For the purposes 
of illustration—perishable stocks com- 
prise all foodstuffs, fibres, vegetable and 
animal products, raw and manufac- 
tured; this class requires immediate 
action to secure the proper salvage, 
and as a rule should be removed from 
the fire premises for better protec- 
tion, or for sale on account of the loss. 
An agreement should be reduced to 
writing, simple in its terms, signed by 
or on behalf of the insured and the in- 
surer, the parties to the original con- 
tract, and always made subject to the 
terms and conditions of the policy. 
Non-perishable stocks may embrace 
every kind of merchandise not already 
mentioned, and in many cases it is of 
advantage, if not a necessity, to remove 
the damaged stock for better protec- 
tion or reconditioning, but in any case 
where there is doubt as to values, cau- 


tion must be exercised, and it is often 
better in the case of a non-perishable 
stock, to leave it on the fire premises 
until sorted and inventoried, as in that 
way only, can the identity of the stock, 
end its value, be properly demonstrated, 
as against a book statement of an un- 
reliable nature, 

A typewritten inventory of values, 
and if possible damages, in parallel 
columns should be required of the 
insured. 


Avoid Making Up Inventory for the 
Assured 


Avoid making up an inventory for 
the insured, rather insist that i be 
presented by him in this way, otherwise 
it may be claimed later that the inven- 
tory was not made by the insured and 
contained errors, omissions, etc., for 
which you might be blamed. values 
should be carefully examined into, due 
regard being paid to the condition of 
the market at the time of the fire. Ex- 
amine closely into trade and cash dis- 
counts, and scrutinize @eépreciations 
however caused. Always have the in- 
sured state his claims on the specific 
items, if not already noted on his in- 
ventory. Endeavor to agree with the 
assured, item by item, as to the amount 
of loss. Values may be verified fromm 
the books of account, bills, invoices or 
certificates of market values from ex- 
changes or brokers, the latter method 
usudi on fibres, grain, foodsiuffs and 






20 on, wherever there is an established 
market quotation. 

Damages agreed upon must be 
mutually arrived at and may be on a 
compromise basis, provided always the 
same conforms to your own judgment 
or the opinion of your expert. Scrutin- 
ize carefully books of account and mer- 
chandise statements, the bona fides of 
the starting point (generally the annual 
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inventory) must be cautiously can- claims on insurance companies for ex- 
vassed (particularly for items other posure damage should be known; also 


than merchandise); purchases and 
sales properly analysed and_ there 
should be eliminated from the labor ac- 
count all non-productive charges. The 
profit ratio is frequently the. crux to 
proper ascertainment of values from 
the usual books of account. In the 
most of cases, the ratio is based on the 
previous year’s trading, but if condi- 
tions shall have changed, such a basis 
may not be reliable and while the ad- 
jiuster should always, when dealing with 
a book statement, inform himself as to 
the profit in previous periods, he should 
not adopt he same unless he is satis- 
fied it does substantial justice to every 
interest. The most expert adjuster 
does not hesitate to call the expert ac- 
countant to his assistance in such a 
case. 


Arriving at Amount of the Loss 


In arriving at the amount of the loss, 
particularly in fixing damages, the ad- 
juster should not rely wholly and en- 
tirely upon the opinion of the expert. 
Experts, like doctors, are apt to dis- 
agree; their advice may be good and 
useful in value, but in dealing with the 
question of damage to stocks of mer- 
chandise, the practical adjuster does 
not rely upon the judgment of a thir@ 


party to the exclusion of his own 
opinion. The adjuster of experience 
gives in to no one on a question of 
damage: first, last and altogether, he 


should maintain that he is an expert 
on fire damages of all kinds, and his 
opinion, therefore, is as good and prob- 
ably much better than any combination 
of experts. The ordinary layman called 
in to express his “expert” opinion, is 
prone too often to misconstrue or mis- 
interpret the policy and most of them 
have the common fault of miscalculat- 
ing to an extraordinary degree, the 
monetary value of their services. 

Failing to agree with the assured as 
to the sound value and measure of dam- 
age, the policy provides the appraisal 
condition. The standard policy does 
not require that the agreement to ap- 
praise will be reduced to writing, but 
it is usually so done. 


Selecting Appraiser 


The selection of an appraiser is not 
the least difficult of the adjuster’s 
duties: the appraiser must be compe- 
tent and disinterested, and it is well 
that he should be experienced, but the 
policy does not say so and the Courts 
have sometimes held that he had better 
not be. The conduct of an appraisal 
has been dealt with extensively else- 
where in the present course of lectures, 
and we shail content ourselves here by 
stating that at all times before com- 
mencing an appraisal, the adjuster is 
entitled to be consulted and consult 
with the appraiser or appraisers, as 
well as the umpire if necessary, as to 
the conduct of the appraisal, but in no 
event must the adjuster in any way 
attempt to prejudice or interfere witn 
the work of the appraiser; they must 
be left to their own resources in the 
determination of sound value and dam- 
age, approaching the adjuster only as 
they may also approach the assured, for 
information but not for Opinions relat- 
ing to the case. 

In regard to the desirabllity of se- 
curing mercantile agency and sucb 
other reports as will be informative 
with regard to the history of the as- 
sured and his condition at the time of 
and previous to the fire, Mr. Brown 
said he was aware that many capable 
adjusters have something of contempt 
for these repcrts, but from his experi- 
ence and observation he desired to em- 
phasize the great importance of culti- 
vating the Wwabit of securing and digest- 
ing these reports. Information thus 
furnished s not infrequently started 
the first lead to defeating a fraudulent 
claim. It is also helpful to the ad- 
juster that the assured’s record with re- 


gard to fire and burglary claims should - 


be known. “We do not mean that the 


record of fires in the assured’s prem- 
ises alone should be- known, but that 


valuable information may often be se- 
cured from a previous claim that will 
guide the adjuster in the treatment of 
the particular claim on han.” 
Incendiarism. 

A sharp lookout should be exercised 
for the unearthing of fraudulent claims 
and of incendiary or arson fires. The 
busy adjuster is somewhat handicapped 
for lack of time in this work, but every 
adjuster may at least start the investi- 
gation that will produce leads for in- 
vestigators, whether they be attorneys, 
detectives or accountants, that may ul- 
timately bring out the facts and pre- 
vent, if not wholly at least in part, a 
recovery in a fraudulent case, It is 
the worthy ambition of every adjuster 
to be able to wholly defeat fraudulent 
ciaims. and as has occasionally hap- 
pened, to have his case so complete as 
to secure abandonment of the claim 
without expense of litigation, and 
while the latter experience does not 
come many times in the career of a 
successful adjuster, the satisfaction 
that comes from the accomplishment 
of the feat is surely the best incentive 
to cover the ground thoroughly when 
you are dealing with a crooked case. 


MEMORIAL RESOLUTION 





Tribute to Late Donald C. Brown By 
Insurance Society of New York 
Read by W. O. Robb 





The following resolutions, prepared 
by W. O. Robb and William Bament 
were read to the Insurance Society of 
New York on Tuesday: 

On the 15th day of April, 1915, there 
passed from our midst a man who was 
one of the most familiar figures in the 
insurance life of New York, one of our 
leading fire insurance adjusters, and 
an honored member of this Society. 

Donald Campbell Brown, like many 
others who have come to our shores 
from the Northland, and who have en- 
riched our country’s population, came 
of good old Scotch ancestry, and was 
born in Glasgow, Scotland, May 19, 
1862. He was educated in the public 
schools of that city and was gradu- 
ated from Normal College (Estab- 
lished Church) in 1876. He was en- 
gaged in mercantile pursuits for six- 
teen years, and in 1895 came to New 
York and entered the services of the 
Norwich Union Fire Insurance Society. 
Four years later, he became adjuster 
for New York City, the Metropolitan 
District and the State of New Jersey, 
for the Western Assurance Company, 
the British-America Assurance Co. and 
the British America Assurance (Co. 
of New York. In 1901 he assumed the 
position of general adjuster of the 
United States Branch of the Phoenix 
Assurance Company of London. In 1909 
he was appointed superintendent of ad- 
justments of the General Adjustment 
Bureau, and in 1911 was named ag as- 
sistant general manager of that organi- 
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zation, which position he held at the 
time of his death. 

From early boyhood he was greatly 
interested in athletic pursuits and held 
many important positions in athletic or- 
ganizations in his native land and in 
the land of his adoption. He was a 
member of the New York Athletic 
Club, St. Andrew’s Society, Burns So- 
ciety of New York, Canadian Society of 
New York, Society of British Schools 
and Universities, and the Insurance 
Society of New York. 

In the passing of Donald Brown, an 
honorable and useful career has end- 
ed, and the adjusting branch of the 
fire insurance business has been bereft 
of one of its brightest ornaments. We 
can but regret that he was taken from 
us at the zenith of his powers; we 
can but rejoice in the knowledge that 
his was a life well spent. Indeed, how 
truly can we feel that “that life is 
long which answers life’s great end.” 

Mr. Brown was a man of impressive 
impersonality and _ sterling integrity. 
He was positive in his opinions, fertile 
in resource, and convincing in argu- 
ment, and in view of the important 
positions he was called upon to fill he 
was singularly fortunate in the posses- 
sion of a strong physique, a well equip- 
ped thoroughly trained mind, a genial 
disposition, a ripe experience, the ele- 


ments of adaptability and thorough- 
ness, indefatigable energy and a fine 


sense of justice. 

To the life and character of our de- 
parted friend, the Insurance Society of 
New York offers its tribute of well 
merited praise; for his personal influ- 
ence toward maintaining high ideals 
and in supporting all that stands for 
the truest and best in his chosen pro- 
fession, it brings the assurance of its 
grateful appreciation; for his pre-emi- 
nent ability, his conscientious’ en- 
deavor, and his varied achievements, it 
attests its profound admiration, and to 
those dear to him whom he leaves be- 
hind, it extends its since sympathy. 
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RATE CARDS MISSING 


Broker Said to Have Secured Minimum 
Rate of Risk Specifically 
Rated 


A seandal involving a prominent bro- 
kerage house is said to be brewing. \A 
report current on the street accuses 
this brokerage house of removing rate 
cards from cabinets. In case an apart- 
ment dwelling or similar risk is not 
specifically rated it takes the minimum 
The minimum rate is sometimes 
the same for a three-year term as a 
specific rating for a year. An investi- 
eation recently made showed that five 
rate cards on the same risk were miss- 
ing from five different offices, and that 
a line was placed at the minimum rate, 
the allegation being that the rate cards 
were removed by a representative of 
the broker. 


rate. 


*> * * 


TENER IN INSURANCE 


President of National League Said to 
Have Switched Baseball Lines 
Recently 


President John K. Tener, of the Na- 
tional League of Baseball Clubs, and 
former Governor of Pennsylvania, is 
identified with insurance, according to 
a report that reached William Street 
this week. There is considerable 
rivalry to place accident insurance on 
baseball teams, and some of the players 
are themselves writers. , 

One of the best known ball players 
alleges that he recently lost two large 
because of President Tener. 

~ a * 
The Kresge Line 
Underwriter has receiv- 


lines 


rhe Eastern 


ed the following letter from R. A, Cor- 
roon & Co., New York brokers: 
Editor The Eastern Underwriter:—In 


your reference to the insurance on the 
S. S. Kresge Company Five and Ten 
Cent Stores, in recent issue of your 
iper, you quote this office as stating 
that this insurance was not placed in 

Hartford. We have apparently 
n incorrectly quoted in this matter, 
for what we said was that this insur- 
ance was not placed in the National of 
Hartford, which Company you stated in 
an earlier number was alleged to have 
written this business. So while it is a 
fact that the insurance is not in the 
Hartford, it is equally true that the in- 
surance is not in the National of Hart- 
ford. In the interest of accuracy, we 
desire to make this point clear, feeling 
sure you will be glad to publish our 
letter making this correction. 

R. A. CORROON & CO. 
oe * * 
A Blow at Reciprocais 

The Attorney-General of Ohio rend- 

ered an opinion Saturday in which he de- 


clared illegal the system of co-operative 
or reciprocal insurance, maintained by 
hundreds of individuals or companies in 
Ohio acting as an association to insure 
each other against losses of many 
kinds. The opinion was give to State 
Insurance Superintendent Taggart and 
was based on an investigation of a Cin- 
cinnati concern. 

The opinion held that Ohio corpora- 
tions subscribing to such insurance are 
exceeding the authority given them by 
their charters. Any person, firm or 
corporation entering into that business 
can be made to pay the State a tax of 
5 per cent. on each policy, the Attor- 
ney-General declares. 


* * * 
What Will Happen June 30? 
On June 30 thousands of policies 


written at the time the compensation 
law in this State became effective, will 
expire. Brokers are considerably in- 
terested to know the conditions under 
which these policies will be renewed, 
and there is some talk of fixing thé 
terms on the renewals in such a way 
that the business will not expire on the 
same day. It is said that the Travelers 
has 8,000 of these policies which expire 
on June 30. 
* * © 
Unlimited Driver Coverage 

Under the following rule which was 
adopted by the Casualty Insurance Ex- 
change on May 1, the casualty com- 
panies are now giving unlim‘ted auto- 
mobile driver coverage: 

Where a policy to cover private 
tleasure automobiles, is issued in favor 
of more than one assured, each ad- 
ditional assured shall be named and 
the following charges made: Ten per 
cent. for one additional assured, 12% 
per cent for two additional assureds 
and 15 per cent. for three or more ad- 
ditional assureds. 

Such percentages are to be charged 
on liability and propertv damage pre 
miums but not upon collision premiums 

o * * 


INSURING BANKRUPTS. 


Underwriting Differences of Opinion 
Regarding Property in Hands 
of Trustees 


One of the most interesting qrvestions 
now beinz discussed by underwriters 
is the advisability of insuring merchan 
dise and other property in the bands of 
trustees. A recent inquiry among com- 
panies disclosed a wide range of opin 
ion. Some companies believe that a 
corporation or a firm in bankruptcy is 
a better risk than it was before it got 
into financial difficulties. Others tare 
the opposite view. 

FEW GERMAN LOSSES 

4 New York insurance man, who has 
returned from Germany, says that the 
fire companies in that country are 
having the lowest loss ratios they have 
experienced for years, because the prop- 
erty owners are more careful than 
ever before in guarding against fires. 
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BINDER’S VALIDITY DOUBTFUL 


VIEWS OF DEPUTY J. J. 
Favors Amendment to Insurance Law 
Authorizing Use of Binder—De- 
cisions Cited 


HOEY 


Deputy Superintendent Hoey, of the 
New York Insurance Department, has 
niade the following comments on bind- 
ers in his report to Superintendent 
Hasbrouck regarding the work of the 
department during the year: 

Binders have been in general use in 
thig State, and principally in New York 
City, since 1902, and are a short form 
of contract for temporary insurance, 
pending the inspection of the risk and 
the issuance of the regular standard 
form of policy. 

1904 Decision 

There does not seem to be any spe- 
cific authority in the insurance law for 
the issuance of binders, although the 
Attorney General in 1904 held that “it 
is proper to issue a binder for tempor- 
ary insurance, pending an inquiry by 
the company as to the character of the 
risk or during any delay in issuing the 
policy.” 

The validity of the binder does not 
seem to have been passed upon by the 
Court of Appeals and there is grave 
doubt as to whether or not the opinion 
of the Attorney General would be sus- 
tained. 

Assuming that it is legal to issue 
binders another important point is 
whether or not the contract for tem- 
porary insurance should not conform 
in every respect to the standard policy 
form and be subject to all the provisions 
thereof. 

The form of binder now in general 
is contrary in one important par- 
ticular to the standard form of policy, 
inasmuch as it provides for a twenty- 
four hour cancelation notice, either to 
the assured or to the representative 
of the assured placing the risk. The 
standard form requires that a five-day 


use 


notice of cancelation be sent to the 
assured direct. 
Assured’s Position 
Particular attention is called to the 
fact that an assured under present 
conditions might receive from his 
broker a binder for the usual fifteen- 


day period and feel that he is protected 
for that fime, whereas it is entirely 
possible that a binder may be canceled 
within twenty-four hours, by the com- 
pany notifying the broker, without any 





direct notice being given to the as- 
sured whatsoever. 

On this point the Attorney General has s 
writter 1 pinion in which he held that the 
sual ve tice was t required t 
incel a b ler t he did not pass upon the 
point, as f as can he ascertained, whether 
or not direct notice to the assured must be 
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ferred to held “that a binder for temporary 
insurance * * * is not a contract of in- 


surance under the terms of the standard pol- 
icy, but a tempotary arrangement,” and, there 
fore, need not conform to the standard policy 


with respect to the five day cancelation clause 
nor presumably in any other respect. 


In the case of Underwood vs. Greenwich In 








surance Company the Court of Appeals held, 

ntri to the opinion of the Attorney Gen 
eral, that the binder was a present insurance 
ind not temporary arrangement, although 
the important point as to the validity of the 
binder, or whether or not it should conform 
to the standard policy, was not passed upon, 

This most .important matter received the at 
entior f the department during the term of 
Superintendent Hotchkiss, but was not re- 
ferred by him either to the Courts or the At 
torney General. 

In view of the fact that binders are now in 
general use, although their validity is doubt 
ful, and for the further reason that custom 
and the convenience of the business require 

> si form of contract, it seems highly 
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LIVE STOCK MERGER 

The Northwestern Live Stock of Des 
Moines has been absorbed by the Iowa 
State Live Stock of Des Moines. The 
Northwestern, which will retire from 
the field, was organized in 1907 with a 
capital of $100,000. H. C. Wallace was 
president and C. C. Loomis secretary 
and manager. 

The Iowa State was organized in 1913 
with an authorized capital of $200,000. 
State Veterinarian J. I. Gibson is pres- 
ident and S. A. Court, secretary and 
general manager. The Company start- 
ed business in February this year with 
nearly all of the capital paid in. There 
are some 700 stockholders, all of whom 
are owners of live stock. By the merger 
with the Northwestern it takes over 
more than $100,000 annual premium 


income 
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RAILROAD LIABLE FOR FIRE 


FIX INDIANA RESPONSIBILITY 
Latest Supreme Court Decision Demon- 
strates How Carelessness is Being 
Penalized 


In line with the growing realization 
of personal responsibility in community 
life, the Supreme Court of the State of 
Indiana has recently handed down a de- 
cision which is of importance to those 
interested in fire prevention. In brief 
Judge Cox has held valid a law enact- 
ed a year ago making a railroad com- 
pany liable for damages from fire 
caused by sparks from an engine, re- 
gardless of the question of negligence. 
Previous to this decision it was neces- 
sary for a complainant to prove the 
company or agent had been negligent in 
order to recover. 

Locomotive Sparks Caused 237 Fires 

This decision is directly an interpre- 
tation of the treni of sentiment as well 
as an application of the law. It will 
undoubtedly result in more rigid in- 
spection of engines and other railroad 
property and will work a great saving 
to the railroad companies themselves, 
as a large number of railroad fires are 
annually caused in yards by sparks. In 
Indiana during 1914 locomotive sparks 
caused 237 fires with a loss of $87,266 
on buildings and contents. 

Another action at law along the same 
line has been instituted in a Marion 
County court. Lauretta Morgan, a ten- 
ant, asks $300 damages because of two 
fires on the premises, which she 
charges were due to the improper in- 
stallation of a furnace pipe in the 
closet. ‘The plaintiff charges that be- 
cause of the fires :oomers left her home 
and her goods were damaged by smoke 
and water. 
Preaching Personal Responsibility 

Doctrine 

The fire marshal’s department of IIli- 
nois is preaching the doctrine of per- 
sonal responsibility. In a lengthy buf- 
letin issued recently the application of 
the Illinois laws as regards communi- 
cated fires is exploited. The Illinois 
Supreme Court has held in this rela- 
tion that a person is liable for all the 
consequences which might have been 
foreseen and expected as a result of his 
conduct. 

An unusual country fire in Jay Coun- 
ty, Indiana, is the cause of a suit filed 
by Jeff Moser, who demands judgment 
for $1,025 from Daniel B. Ford, charg- 
ing the negligence of the defendant al- 
lowed a fire .to destroy the peat surface 
on a large tract of his (Moser’s) land. 





FLUCTUATING PRICES 
How Do Market Values Affect Loss?— 
North Carolina Commissioner’s 
Views 

The following question was asked 
the North Carolina Insurance Depart- 
ment: “In case of fire is the insured 
entitled to additional recovery on ac- 
count of advancing market; and vice 
versa?” 

The department made the following 
reply: “If insured goods are destroyed 
by fire the holder of the policy is en- 
titled to collect their value at the time 
of the fire, in so far as this value falls 
within the amount named in the pol- 
icy. This document calls for payment 
of the amount named in it, provided 
that it be not more than the value of 
the property destroyed. Insured goods, 
like others, are subject to periodical 
fluctuations, and the amount to be re- 
ecvered in case of loss fluctuates with 
the changing market, subject always 
tc the terms of the policy.” 

AN UNPROFITABLE CLASS 

Underwriters say that one result of 
the classification of loss experience 
will show that rates on unsprinklered 
department stores are much too low. 
The latest of the department stores to 
put in a sprinkler system is the Kauf- 
man store in Pittsburgh. 


A BOY’S CLEAN-UP ESSAY 





Donald F. Lane, of Hartford, Went 
Out, Did Things and Won 
Prize 


Following the clean-up parade in 
Hartford, a daily paper in that city of- 
fered prizes for the five best essays 
written by Hartford school boys or 
girls on the general subject of “clean 
up.” Donald F. Lane, a boy scout, won 
first prize, and his essay is worth re- 
producing: 

I suppose that many scouts of Hartford 
have a more for the Clean-Up campaign 
than I. But one thing that I have tried to 
keep in mind is to do everything that I at- 
tempted well. 

On Friday, April 9, after learning that the 
scouts were to make an inspection of the city 
streets, I worked on the yards of our house, 
front and back, so that the scout who was to 
inspect our house should have nothing to re- 
port. I fixed up a platform for the rubbish 
cans so that on the collection days the men 
could get at them easily. At scout meeting 
that night I assigned a street to each boy 
present and distributed the literature and re- 
port cards. 

On Saturday, April 10, I covered the longest 
route in our territory, that on Windsor avenue 
from the tunnel to Mahl avenue, and sent in 
my report of bad conditions. On _ returning 
from my inspection I was met by the sight of 
a neighboring yard, the dirtiness of which I 
had not noticed before. This yard was littered 
with wood, including several packing cases, 
which had been delivered several days before. 
Besides the wood, the kitchen refuse from the 
house had been dumped on the small garden 
space at the end of the yard. After a while 
I went over and asked the lady of the house 
if I could not help her in cleaning up_ her 
yard. She somewhat grudgingly permitted me 
to split up the four packing-cases (about four 
feet on a side) and to carry the wood down 
cellar. Being greatly assisted by the young 
hopeful of the famil I finally got all the 
wood stored away, olive which I asked the 
lady if I could not try to clean up her garden. 
After finding out that they were going to use 
the stuff which they had put there = fertilizer, 
I humbly went home to dinner. 

On Saturday, April 17, I walked first over 
to our scout club- room, from which I marched 
some of the boys over to the capitol where 
we met other scouts with the scout-master, 
and participated in the civic parade. 

On Thursday, April 22, I tried to make Hart- 
ford “The City Beautiful” within as well as 
without by cleaning up our cellar. 

On Saturday, April 24, I concluded my 
activities by sending in my second report of 
bad conditions, also seeing that those of my 
fellow-scouts were sent in. 





OPPOSE NEW ORDINANCE 


City Would Take Inspection of Elec- 
trical Equipment Away From New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters 


\n ordinance introduced by the Gas, 
Electricity and Water Supply Depart- 
ment of New York City that would 
take from the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters control of the inspection 
of electrical equipment, was given a 
public hearing last week in the Alder- 
manic Chambers of the City Hall by 
the General Welfare Committee. 

Fire insurance men, architects and 
representatives of the public utility cor- 
porations appeared before the commit- 
tee and protested vigorously against the 
adoption of the ordinance. It was a 
raid, they said, to increase the city 
treasury. One man voiced the opinion 
of a great number when he said that 
such an inspection by city officials 
would be worthless, and that it never 
could approach the standard set by the 
underwriters. 

The question was also raised that 
this measure would conflict with the 
jurisdiction of the Public Service Com- 
mission, which has full powers over the 
railroads and large electrical plants. 


JOHN E. SMITH ON RESERVES 


REORGANIZATION OF COMPANIES 


Managing Underwriter of First National 
Talks to Barebones Alumni 
Association 


John E. Smith, managing underwriter 
of the First National of Washington, 
discussed company reorganization at a 
meeting of the Bareboties Alumni As- 
sociation this week. Another speaker 
was J. V. Barry, of the Metropolitan 
Life, who told a number of clever 
stories. Mr. Smith said in part: 

“To my mind the unearned reserve 
alone stands out as a really severe 
handicap to a new company, but I do 
not feel that the handicap should more 
than slightly strain a new company 
during its first five years. After that 
the strain could gradually be relieved. 
Further, I do believe that a goncerteu 
move on the part ot companies would 
bring about a reduction in the reserve. 
For illustration, the unearned reserve 
of to-day approximates very closely the 
unearned premium. This unearned re- 
serve is carried for the protection of 
policyholders and is a fund to be used 
for reinsurance if any company is 
forced to reinsure its business. We all 
know that on reinsurance a commis- 
sion is allowed varying anywhere from 
20 to 50 per cent., according to the 
class of business and the value of the 
account generally. Why not carry the 


.reserve net, that is, the unearned pre- 


mium loss, say, 25 per cent. commis- 
sion which would ordinarily be paid for 
reinsurance. The reserve on one-year 
business is 50 per cent., on three-year 
business, 66 2-3 per cent., on five-year 
business 80 per cent. Could these cal- 
culations be made net or less, supposed 
commission, the reserve would figure 
37% per cent. on one-year busingss, 
50 per cent. on three-year business, 60 
per cent. on five-year business. What 
a help this would be to the new com- 
pany of to-day. In our case alone for 
the First National, our surplus would 
be increased by approximately $75,000. 
I know of one insurance commis- 
sioner, a very capable one, who would 
support this movement. In fact, he is 
the man who first drew my attention to 
the possibility of this amendment in 
the reserve. Other insurance commis- 
sioners equally broadminded would, I 
feel sure, lend their assistance to a 
change in the direction menqgoned. The 
caring for the reserve as above stated 
is what retards most of the small com- 
panies. This new method, if adopted, 
of reducing the reserve scale by 25 
per cent. would help the small company 
materially.” 





EAGLE’S RE-INSURANCE PLAN 


(Continued from Page 1.) 


trusteed reserve provision has been 
worked out carefully in detail and has 
been approved as to validity by many 
of the insurance departments, who 
have agreed to treat the item as though 
it were a special deposit in a State 
which required such special deposit 

that is to say, to allow it as an asset 
to the extent of the unearned premium 
liability against which it is held. As 
this liability will at all times exactly 
equal the amount trusteed, the result 
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will be that full credit will be received 
for the trusteed funds. 
Advisory Board 

The Eagle further has agreed that it 
will negotiate only such treaties to se- 
cure business as may be approved by 
an Advisory Board consisting of one 
representative of the Lagle and one of 
each retrocessionaire company. This 
Board is also vested with the authority 
to select a managing underwriter and 
to prescribe the rules under which the 
Eagle shall conduct the business done 
by it in behalf of the combination. The 
Eagle agrees to conduct the business 
at net cost, each company to bear a 
percentage of that cost, in the propor- 
tion that the volume of premiums re 
troceded to it bears to the volume 
written by the Eagle for the account of 
the combination. In addition, the 
Eagle is to receive a small compensa- 
tion for its services in ‘organizing and 
originating the plan and for negotiat- 
ing all treaties in its own name and 
assuming the primary liability thereon. 
The arrangements made by the Ad- 
visory Board have been such that it is 
confidently believed that business will 
be delivered to the retrocessionaires at 
very low cost and will be delivered in 
such form as to require substantially 
no additional expense at the home office 
of the retrocessionaire. 

The combination, at ‘present, plans 
to begin business with the Eagle and 
with six direct writing companies as 
retrocessionaires, having total capital 
and surplus of approximately $3,000,- 
000, with gross assets in excess of $5.- 
500,000. It is not believed by those in 
charge of the plan, however, that prop- 
er underwriting will permit the writ- 
ing of any such volume of premiums as 
has been heretofore written by other 
re-insurance companies and it is their 
intention to write in the coming year 
not to exceed $750,000 of premiums, be- 
ing about twenty per cent. of the sur- 
plus to policyholders of the companies 
in the combination. In addition, plans 
are definitely under way to consider 
ably increase the capital and surplus 
of the Eagle and two of the retroces- 
sionaire companies. 

Under the plan a small or new 
American direct writing company 
may confine its direct writing opera- 
tions to the territory which it knows 
and which it can handle at small ex- 
pense and where, through the fact that 
it is a local company, it can secure busi- 
ness which elsewhere would be denied 
it, because either of its small size or 
the fact that it was new and unknown, 
and can get from the Eagle such 
volume of desirable business as it may 
wish at a low expense ratio, distrib- 
uted throughout the United States and 
upon the class of risks which will be 
accepted and usually can be secured 
only by the big and well established di- 
rect writing companies 

“The Eagle and its retrocessionaire 
companies alike are enthusiastically of 
the belief that the plan which they 
have formulated both greatly assists in 
filling the long felt need of adequate 
American re-insurance facilitics and at 
the same time offers a small American 
direct writing company better hope for 
the future than has heretofore existed,” 
the company says. “The Eagle is ready 
to consider applications for admission 
into the combination from other well- 
managed companies of _ satisfactory 
financial condition. Several companies 
cther than those which have already 
joined are expected to act in the near 
future and the probability is that with 
in a year the combination will more 
than double its present membership. 
surplus to policyholders and premium 
absorption seco 

EIGHTY- YEAR ‘OLD’ “AGENT DIES 

Julius Pelton, of Alexandria, Va., 
who died a few Gays ago at the ripe 
old age of eighty, had up to the time 
of his death a large fire agency. The 
business was sold to the Slaymaker- 
Schneider Corporation. 

The companies represented in the 
agency are the Glens Falls, Agricultu- 
ral, Phoenix of Hartford, Equitable and 
Southern Underwriters. 
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ADJUSTMENTS OF AUTO LOSSES 


HOPWOOD’S PHILADELPHIA TALK 








Property Damage Losses Are Most 
Difficult to Adjust—Court Scenes 
Described 

“Automobile Losses” was the topic 
of an address by E. B. Hopwood, ad- 
juster for the Commercial Union and 
other companies, before the Insurance 
Society of Philadelphia this week. Mr. 
Hopwood said in part: 

“The first step in the adjustment of 
an automobile claim is the identifica- 
tion of the car. If any of the numbers 
are missing, the quickest and best way 
is to write to the factory, where care- 
ful records are kept. 

“While speaking of the identification 
I will call your attention to three de- 
cisions, one in New York and two in 
New Jersey. In New York a car was 
given a proper number; the judge and 
jury were convinced that it was given 
to hide the year of the machine and 
the court held that the number being 
improperly given, voided the contract. 
In New Jersey it was proven that the 
number of the car was improperly giv- 
en. The court then decided that the 
ear insured, proven to be the property 
of the man insuring it, was covered by 
the policy. A third case was where a 
car owned by New Jersey people was 
stolen in New York and proven to a 
certainty that the car bearing the num- 
Ler had never been made by the manu- 
facturer, and that if ever there was 
such a car it was a year or two older 
than claimed; the age of the car was 
confirmed by the garage owner who had 
repaired it. Identify a car for your own 
satisfaction and don’t lay too much 
stress on what the courts will think of 
your identification. 

Collision the Simplest of Adjustments 

“Collision is the simplest of adjust- 
ments. Any car of any make can now 
be repafred; it is easy to buy new 
parts of a car or frame. 

“Property damage coming under the 
head of collision 1s most aggravating 
and unsatisfactory. The man whose 
property is damaged is generally indig- 
nant and is willing to swear that the 
offending car was going sixty miles an 
hour; that he was going so slowly as 
to almost go backwards; that it was 
entirely the fault of the other chauffeur 
and that the chauffeur’s license should 
be taken away. It makes no differ- 
ence what he says as long as he thinks 
it. And then we take the next step, 
the adjustment—the attempt to re- 
cover from the offending car. Yon 
settle your assured’s claim in a legiti- 
mate businesslike way, and the first 
thing you know, the other side hears 
that you paid a claim ten times too 
great. You have been robbed. The 
company is paying you to throw away 
their money. And in the next breath 
they ask for a compromise on the very 
figures you submitted. Litigation is 
threatened; you hire a lawyer, so does 
the other man, we go to court. The 
case is adjourned, we go again, and it 
Seems that every lawyer has to sub- 
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mit briefs for some reason or other. 
The ‘I don’t know’ answer usually given 
by a witness to avoid a direct ‘yes’ or 
‘no’ is not in it with the jawyer’s ex- 
cuses for adjournments. After a time 
the lawyers get together and the com- 
pany pays the bill. The other lawyer’s 
client may get something, but you hope 
that he won’t. 
Handling Stolen Cars 

“Now we come to the theft of a car. 
the worst feature of the business; a 
condition crowded on to the fire under- 
writer and the adjuster that he knows 
little or nothing about. We have 
changed in a few years. A car was 
stolen. We advertised in the newspap- 
ers and sent out postals. We found the 
postals a waste of money in the city 
and an advantage in the country. The 
newspapers were always good. Re- 
wards were offered and the car came 
back. We then tried offering rewards 
with an additional reward for the ap- 
prehension of the thief, and there were 
more thefts. Then rewards were of- 
fered for the capture of the thief and 
the return of the car. Not a thief was 
caught and punished, so that not one 
oi these rewards has been paid. It has 
always been a question in my mind how 
far a company should go in advertis- 
ing for an arrest and conviction. After 
meeting a very well known criminal 
judge I discussed with him the question 
of offering rewards for arrest and con- 
viction. Since that time I might say 
that I have never advertised in that 
way. It is clearly the duty of the au- 
thorities and you have no right to ad- 
vertise for the arrest and conviction.” 


CHICAGO APPOINTMENT 





Rockwell & Cleary to Represent Pru- 
dential Casualty—Effective 
June 1 





C. F. Davis, General Manager of the 
Prudential Casualty, has been in Chi- 
cago for several days in connection 
with the appointment of General Agents 
cf his Company in this territory. Rock- 
well & Cleary have been selected to 
act in this capacity and their appoint- 
ment is to take effect as of June Ist. 
The new agents will handle the same 
departments of the Company’s busi 
ness which have heretofore been han- 
dled by its general agents, and which 
contemplate all of its lines excepting 
the Industrial Branch which has its 
offices in fhe Monadnock Building. 

Messrs. Rockwell & Cleary are young 
men of considerable experience in this 
business and for some time past have 
been agents of the Travelers Insurance 
Company. They will open new offices 
in a few days at 460-462 in the Insur- 
ance Exchange Building, and have as- 
sociated with them in adjacent offices 
the Claims and Inspection Depart- 
ments. 





CASUALTY CONVENTION DATE 

While it has not been definitely de- 
cided, it is probable that the annual 
convention of the International Associ- 
ation of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers will be held on August 24-27 
inclusive, in Detroit. 
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CRITICISES BURGLARY POLICIES 


SHARP COMMENT BY J. J. HOEY 








New York Deputy Says that Companies 
Should Prepare Simpler, Fairer 
Contracts 


Deputy Superintendent Hoey, of the 
New York Insurance Department, made 
a sharp criticism of burglary policy 
forms in his report to Superintendent 
Hasbrouck, just made public. 

One of the principal provisions in the 
policy form in general use against 
which criticism can be directed, is the 
limitation appearing in policies that 
indemnity for loss by burglary would 
be paid only in the event of felonious 
entry into the premises or exit there- 
from, by force and violence, of whfcTi 
force and violence there shall be visi- 
ble marks upon the premises. 

Another Objection 

Another clause that he finds objec: 
tionable is the provision appearing 
usually in residence burglary and theft 
policies, that the company shall not be 
liable “for loss or damage from, con- 
contributed to or by, or occurring during 
a fire or an alarm of fire in the build 
ing in which the premises are located 
or at places adjacent thereto.” This 
provision, says Mr. Hoey, tends to with- 
draw protection from the insured at a 
critical moment when no care or pre- 
caution on his part can prevent loss, 
and cannot be too strongly condemned. 

Mr. Hoey says: “If a standard burg: 
lary policy, short, concise and honest, 
were adopted, there would not be the 
cpportunity for adjusters to take ad- 
vantage of technicalities to compel set- 
tlement of losses at an amount is less 
than is justly due. Much of the an- 
tagonism, criticism and distrust of 
casualty companies which is prevalent 
in many quarters is due in a large 
measure to ambiguous policy contracts 
and the effort on the part of the ad- 
juster not to settle losses on the basis 
of justice to claimants, but to reduce 


to a minimum the loss payment. It 
would be better if there were smaller 
profits on a larger volume of business, 
which would surely result from fair 
treatment of policyholders. 

“It would seem that the companies 
through the Burglary Conference or by 
special committee should undertake as 
soon as possible the preparation of a 
standard burglary policy to be adopted 
by all companies doing a burglary in- 
surance business in this State.” 


TRIP UP THE HUDSON 

Employes’ Association Fosters 
Excursion to Bear Mountain 

in June 

On June 17 the employes of the Liv- 
erpoo] & London & Globe, Globe In- 
demnity, and Thames & Mersey insur- 
— companies and their friends will 

take the S.S. Mandalay at the Battery 
at 1 o’clock and journey to Bear Mount- 
ain, which is about sixty miles up the 
Hudson River. 

On that day, only the Metropolitan 
offices of the three companies named 
will remain open for business. The pro- 
gram of the day includes a base ball 
game between the teams of the L. & 
L. & G. and the Globe, in addition to 
numerous other amusements on the 
boat and at Bear Mountain. The boat 
will return about 9 p. m. The arrange- 
ments are in charge of W. S. Harden, 
cashier of the Globe 

The excursion will be given under 
the auspices of the Globe Employes’ 
Association which, though formed for 
saving purposes, also includes among 
its objects the better acquaintance of 
the employes. The Association was 
organized on January 15, 1915, and has 
been growing rapidly till it now in- 
cludes more than three-quarters of the 
employes of the Globe in its member- 


Globe 


ship Its officers are Harry Fruze, 
president: Geo. W Yingling gz. vice-pres- 
ident, E. F. Lupton, secretary, and W. 


Spencer Harden, treasurer. 
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COMPENSATION IN DECISIONS 


NEW YORK APPELLATE DIVISION 





First Cases Taken to Higher Courts— 
Several Technical Questions 
Decided for All Time 
The findings of the New York State 
Compensation Commission in fifteen 
different cases when the Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court affirmed 
that number of the commission’s rul- 
ings is reported. This is’ the first time 
since the enactment of the compensa- 
tion law that an appeal has been made 
to the higher courts. The following is 

a brief outline of each case: 

Guiseppe Friscia against Drake Bros. 
Co. and Massachusetts B. & I. Filippo 
lived with his parents, to whom le 
gave $10 a week. The appeal contended 
that he was unmarried, that he had no 
children and that under section 16 of 
the law no provision is made for a de- 
pendent parent. The higher court char- 
acterized this contention as frivolous 
and ruled that the commission was 
justified in awarding compensation to 
the parents. 

James Winfield against the New York 
Central and Hudson River Railroad. 
The claimant was engaged in tamping 
ties on the tracks of the railroad and 





was hurt by a stone flying into his 
eye. It was contended by the railroad 
that Winfield was protected by the 
Federal Employer's Liability Act. In 


writing the prevailing opinion and up- 
holding the award of the commission, 
Justice Kellogg said in part: “This 
resident of the State, working as a 
common laborer at the place of his 
residence upon a railroad track, who 
perhaps never was in or upon a rail- 
road car, should not be deprived of the 
benefits of this remedial statute en- 
acted for his benefit, simply because at 
times interstate trains passed over the 
roads upon which he wa working. 
The statute should not be killed by 
refinements or construed to death but, 
within the spirit of section 21 of the 
Act, should be applied to every case 
arising in such a hazardous employ- 
ment where the Federal statute does 
not necessarily conflict with it.” 
Anna de la Cardelle against Fidel- 
ity & Deposit Co. Her husband, a chef 
in an Albany hotel, was killed by ac- 
cidentally severing an artery while cut- 


ting some meat. The commission’s 
ruling that the deceased was not en- 
gaged in hazardous employment with- 
in the meaning of the law and the 
widow not entitled to compensation, 
was unanimously affirmed by the Ap- 


pellate Division. 

Foster Parsons against the Delaware 
& Hudsen Railroad. Parsons was re- 
pairing the roof of a freight car that 


nad been all around the country when 
his hammer knocked the head of a 
nail into his eye. The company de- 
clared that the claimant came under 
the Federal! Liability Act. After citing 
a half dozen decisions of the United 


States’ Supreme Courts, the Appellate 
Division upheld the award for compen- 
sation of the commission on the ground 
that the repair shop or the tracks lead- 
ing to it, not used in interstate 
commerce. 


were 
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Thomas McQueeney against the Sut- 
phen & Myer Co. and Fidelity and Cas- 
ualty Co. The claimant was injured 
while assisting two co-employes in rais- 
ing a light of plate glass from the cut- 
ting table. The commission made him 
an award, apparently holding that his 
employment was within Group 20 of 
Section 2 of the Act. The company in 
appealing to the higher court argued 
that he did not come under this sec- 
tion, which is a hazardous employment. 
In a very lengthy opinion the Appel- 
late Division held that the commission 
was justified in determining that the 
employe sustained his injury in the 
course of hazardous employment and 
the award is therefore affirmed. 

Lillian F. Smith against Charles H. 
Price and the Fidelity and Casualty Co. 
Erwin D. Smith was a driver at Cort- 
land, N. Y., and after a “trucking” dur- 
ing day took his horse to the stable at 
night. While. in the stall the horse 
jumped and squeezed him against the 
wall, causing his death. The commis- 
sion held that he met his death in the 
course of his employment of operating 
the truck, within Section 2, Group 41 
of the Act. The appellant contended 
that the intestate was not operating 
the truck at the time of death and 
therefore not entitled to compensaion. 


The Appellate Division decided that 
that. would be too narrow a construc- 
tion upon this section and felt that 


caring for the horse was as much his 
employment as driving the truck. The 
commission’s award was upheld. 
Jacob Schwab against Emporium 
Forestry Co. and the Travelers’ Insur- 
ance Company. The claimant last 
July was injured and had his right 
hand severed at the wrist. His left 
hand was amputated in 1892. The 
question was, whether he was entitled 
to total disability as the commission 
ruled. Justice Smith wrote the pre- 
vailing opinion allowing the award of 
total disability to stand. Justice 
Kellogg in concurring wrote: The 
claimant, by the accident has lost all 
the ability he had of earning a living. 
The disability is therefore total. His 
wages were evidently based upon the 
fact that he was previously disabled 
and therefore the compensation to be 
awarded to him will be based on such 


wages. He is entitled to total per- 
manent disability. 
Katis Kohler against Harry Froh- 


mann and the Fidelity & Casualty Co. 
The intestate, Nicholas Kohler, was 
in the employ of a retail butcher and 
while grinding meat in an electrical 
chopper, lost four fingers on his right 
hand which resulted in lobar pneumo- 
nia and finally his death. The commis- 
sion made an award for the benefit of 
his widow and children. 

The appellants contend that the de- 
ceased was engaged in employment de- 
clared to be hazardous by the statute 
and that the finding of the commission 
is contrary to law and evidence. Un- 
der Group 30, Section 2 of the Act is, 
“employes engaged in hazardous em- 
ployment, packing houses, manufact- 
ure or preparation of meats or meat 
products.” As in the matter of Thomas 
McQueeney, the Appellate Division af- 
firmed the award of the commission. 

Morris Goldstein against the Centre 
Iron Works and the Aetna Life Insur- 
ance Co. The claimant was injured 
and awarded $23.07 by the commission. 
After recovering he returned to the 

(Continued on Page 19.) 
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No Delay 
id d Health 

Accident an ealt 
RECENT INTERESTING CLAIMS the doctor on the cases had been mak- 
ing it a custom to let the claimants fill 
Peculiar Industrial Losses Adjusted out and sign their own papers, using 
By the Companies in the his name. None of the claims were 
Past Week paid. One man had a case of hernia 





An Albany contractor insured him- 
self in the Casualty Company of Amer- 
ica last September. In February he 
made claim against the Company to re- 
cover from seven days’ disability due 
to gall stones. The Company refused 
the claim and the man sued, also 
claiming additional loss of time. The 
Company investigated and found that 
he had a suit pending in which he was 
suing a Norwich, Conn., man for inju- 
ries sustained in an automobile acci- 
dent two years before, and in which he 
claims that he was permanently in- 
jured as a result cf the accident. The 
man’s application stated that he was in 
good health and sound condition at the 
time the insurance was issued. This 
evidence, brought to the attention of 
the courts, will cause him to lose both 
cases. 

William E. O’Toole, an agent of the 
Commercial Casualty at McKeesport, N- 
J., carried an accident and health policy 
in the Commercial as well. He was an 
amateur pugilist and not yet thirty 
years old, so the Company considered 
him a good risk. On March 27, he filed 
a claim for disability which he assert- 
ed was due to an accident on March 
22. Just after entering a railroad car, 
the train lurched, causing him to strike 
his head against the door frame. He 
had a fainting spell and lost power of 
speech and hearing, which condition re- 
mained for several days. ‘The attend- 
ing physician pronounced it a case of 
apoplexy and gave the accident as the 
only cause to which it could be as- 
cribed. In view of the assured’s previ- 
ous condition which appeared to be ex- 
ceptionally good, the Company did not 
dispute the claim on the ground that 
the disability was caused by a pre-ex- 
isting disease, but paid the claim in full 
and discontinued the risk, although the 
courts have held that a stroke of apo- 
plexy, even though occurring after 
trauma, is in reality a disease and that 
no recovery can be had under a health 
policy. 

The Equitable Accident paid $40 to 
Miss Gussie Hecht on May 1 for a 
month’s disability as a result of a fall 
down stairs on April 12. She tripped 
and dislocated her right shoulder. 

The General Accident recently re- 
ceived twelve claims at about the same 
time, all from the one small town in 
Kentucky and all within a few days 
after the issuance of the policies. The 
Company investigated and found that 
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and filled out the papers to read that 
his disability was caused by “a bunion 
in the groin.” 

The Great Eastern paid $195 to a bar- 
tender of Portsmouth, Ohio, on May 
11 for 195 days’ disability due to an 
injured ankle. The assured fell from a 
platform while helping to lift a trunk 
into a railroad car. His policy called 
for $30 per month. 

Miss Florence Darnalt, a stenograph- 
er, while attending a reception at the 
Grand Central Palace, New York, start- 
ed to enter the ladies’ dressing room 
and reached up her hand to part the 
portiers. Simultaneously, another lady 
on the other side of the ‘curtains did 
the same thing and accidentally forced 
her finger into Miss Darnalt’s eye, 
severely injuring the eye and nose. The 
Massachusetts Bonding recently paid 
her $18 for eighteen days’ partial dis- 
ability. 

Natalie Barbute, a foreman of steve- 
dores in Brooklyn, was disabled on 
‘April 2 by a trunk falling on his foot, 
badly lacerating it. The National Cas 
ualty paid him $45.33 on May 5 for 17 
days’ disability resulting therefrom. 

Julius Newmark, a paperhanger of 
New York, suffered a contusion of the 
left knee and shoulder as a result of a 
fall on the pavement which disabled 
him for about a month. The Standard 
Accident suspected the claim, but paid 
him $60, believing that, since he was in 
business for himself, he would not stay 
home any longer than was necessary. 


ARREST J. M. MORGAN 


Joseph M. Morgan, an_ insurance 
swindler, who has victimized the cas- 
ualty companies for many years and 


whose booty totaled many thousands of 
dollars, was arrested in Charlotte, N. 
C., Saturday, charged with fraudulent 
use of the mails. He was held in $5,000 
bail in the United States Court. He 
made a confession in which he admit- 
ted he had obtained $60,000 through 
fraudulent claims during the past ten 
years and that he had collected seven- 
teen claims from the association which 
finally ran him to earth. 
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# Special Talks With Local Agents _| 


Most men do their work 


Soliciting only indifferently well. 
with They do this because 
Intelligence they are without inter 


est in it, it bores them 
and their only object seems to be to 
get through with it as soon as possible, 
in order to indulge in some recreation. 
The majority of men work solely be- 
eause they must and in order to eke out 
a living. They never work so little but 
that they are in favor of a greater re- 
duction in the number of working hours. 
They are “whistle-splitters” no matter 
what their job may be. No one denies 
that, generally speaking, every man i3 
entitled to get as much leisure as he 
ean, especially if he uses it aright. 
Work ought never to be a bore or « 
penance. It will never be such in the 
ease of a real insurance agent, who is 
in the profession because of his love 
for it, and not because of his inability 
to make a living at anything else. It 
must be admitted that some work is 
so monotonous as to be a drudgery. 
fut this is not true of insurance work 


when well done. It is kaleidoscopic 
in its varying and rapid changes. To 
the solicitor actively at work in the 
field no two days are just alike, no 
two hours alike, and certainly no two 
prospects alike. This constant shift- 


ing of scenes, this unending sequence 


of events merging into each other 
imperceptibly and with lightning rap- 


idity makes intelligent canvassing the 
most interesting occupation conceivable. 
No other vocation caries with it so 
much of that uncertain yet satisfying 


element termed “The Sporting Chance” 
Soliciting, when properly done, is so 
interesting that it entirely absorbs the 
mind and provides fresh interest at 
every moment. No game of chance yet 
devised gives greater scope for concen- 
trated thought, sharp wits and excellent 
judgment than does insurance Ccanvass- 
ing. Every prospect met is like an ad- 
versary at cards whose concealed hana 
you must carefully judge and weigh as 
against your own {if you hope to play 
with sufficient skill to win. You never 
know exacfly what is in the mind of 
your prospect. It is up to you to “draw 
him out” and by so doing gain an in- 
sight as to the strength of his cards, 
30 to speak. The skill with which you 
play your part of this game wil! De 
shown by the number of “apps” which 
you can claim to have written each 
month. Of course, In all games there is 
an element of luck, but it never has and 
never will overthrow superior skill when 
the game is played out to the very end. 
The best player aimost invariably gets 
the best score. So it is with soliciting 
nealth and Accident Insurance—the 
man who canVasses the most intelll- 
gently, putting his heart and soul into 
his work, is the man who wins the most 
business. If a game is worth playing, 
it is worth playing to win, and certainly 
this is true of insurance canvassing 
The agent who solicits with these ideas 
in mind will have a comparatively easy 
ume. Of course, he will meet with sur- 
prises and disappointments—they are 
thick in every walk of life—but it fs 
only a part of the game to adapt him- 
self to the unexpected and utilize them 
ior his own purposes, namely, the get- 
ting of business. The agent is bound 
to meet disagreeable people, but it is 
a part of the game for him to do his 
best to handle them tactfully in ah at- 
tempt to change their antagonism into 
friendliness. Indeed. there are very few 
obstacles which cannot be overcome py 
a man of brains and energy. Inteiligent 
canvassing implies expecting ana antici- 
pating all sorts of things, and nec@ssi- 
tates bringing all mental resources, 
tact, judgment, diplomacy and good 
temper to bear 1n tne endeavcr to suc- 
ceed In the quest for business. 

The Health and Acciaent Insurance 
salesman who says that ne does not 
like the business ougnt to get out of it 
at once. In sucn a stafe of mind, a 
man cannot master the finer points of 





canvassing; in other woras. he cannot 
canvass intelligently. Let him once 
learn to love his work, and he immedi- 
ately comes to realize all the possibili 
ties which jntelligent soliciting offers. 
He will regard his profession in a new 
light, will undertake it with zest and 
achieve great success. Canvass per- 
sistently and intelligently, and you are 
bound to win.—Federal Record. 





MULTIPLE LINES 





As Viewed by W. L. Mooney, Superin- 
tendent of Agents of Aetna 
Accident 





W. L. Mooney, Superintendent of 
Agents of the Aetna Accident, said to 
The Eastern Underwriter when in New 
York on Monday: 

“The Aetna is now writing twenty- 
seven different kinds of insurance on 
the supposition that one line often leads 
to another, which plan has been worked 
out by the company with considerable 
success. We believe that if every agent 
went through the list of his clients he 
would find that nine out of every ten 
carried possibly one or two lines of 
insurance with the Aetna whereas they 
needed five or ten and often carried 
them in other companies.” 

In connection with the bi-monthly 
meeting of agents, one of which was 
Feld on Monday night, Mr. Mooney 
said that he believed that every clerk. 
stenographer and office-boy on the pay- 
roll ought to be permitted to attend 
these meetings and take advantage of 
the instruction. As matters stand, 
their knowledge is confined to the par- 
ticular department in which they are 
working, whereas they form excellent 
material for agents and salesmen and 
a knowledge of the different branches 
of insurance would stand them in good 
Stead. 





TRAVELERS’ CHANGES 

William L. Waltz, special agent, Seat- 
tle, Wash., has been promoted to be 
manager at Seattle. Robert A. Mayer, 
of Charlotte, N. C., has been appointed 
special agent in Charlotte. Lawrence 
F. Vories, St. Joseph, Mo., is now spe- 
cial agent in Milwaukee. William H. 
Theobald, Los Angeles, has been ap- 
pointed special agent in Los Angeles. 
W. S. Warrington, of Washington, D. 
C., has been transferred to Baltimore. 

Orrin S. Spencer, of Hartford, Conn., 
has been appointed special agent in 
Hartford. J. W. Waters, special agent. 
Hartford, has been promoted to the 
position of supervising special agent, 
life and accident departments, Dayton, 
Ohio. H. E. Wagoner, Indianapolis, is 
promoted to assistant manager, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 





HARTFORD'S NEW SPECIAL 
George W. Carey, who has been ap- 
pointed special agent of the Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity on the Pacific 
Coast, under Manager Joy Licenten- 
stein, is a brother of J. A. Carey, edi- 
tor of the “Adjuster.” 





COMPENSATION DECISIONS 
(Continued from page 18) 
foundry, and entering the dark room, 
he claimed, was unable to see. There 
seemed smoke over his eye, to such an 
extent that he could not work. Physic- 
ians contradicted him but the commis- 
sion held that he knew his own condi- 
tion best. The Appellate Division af- 

firmed the award. 

The one decision reversed by the Ap- 
pellate Division was in the matter of 
Mary Rhinewald against the Building, 
Brick and Supply Co. and Fidelity & 
Deposit Company of Maryland. Robert, 
her husband, a sign painter, was killed 
while at work. The commission award- 
ed her compensation after a 3 to 2 
vote. The higher court reversed this 
ruling by a similar vote and held that 
the sign painter was an independent 
contractor. 





Georgia Casualty Company 
MACON, GEORGIA 
W. E. SMALL - - - President 


A Strong Casualty Company Surplus and Reserves over $800,000 


Writes the Following Forms of Casualty Insurance 
ACCIDENT PLATE GLASS HEALTH LIABILITY 
AUTOMOBILE BURGLARY ELEVATOR TEAMS 
AGENTS WANTED IN UNDEVELOPED TERRITORY 
' Apply PETER EPES, Agency Manager, Home Office. 








GENERAL ACCIDENT - 


FIRE and LIFE 


Assurance Corporation, Limited 
55 John Street, New York 
The Very Best Policies at Reasonable Prices, With Large Assets Behind Them 


ACCIDENT—HEALTH—LIABILITY 


Automobile, Elevator, Teams, Burglary, Workmen’s Compensation, - Etc. 
C. NORIE-MILLER, United States Manager 


Metropolitan Department, 111 William Street, New York 
New England Department, 18 Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 








THE 


METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
Formerly The Metropolitan Plate Glass and Casualty Insurance Co.) 
Home Office, 47 CEDAR STREET 
Chartered 1874 


ERMA At creer POLICIES 


OF THE MOST APPROVED FORMS 
EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
R. R. CORNELL, Vice-Pres, 8. WM. BURTON, Sec. ALONZO G. BROOKS, Ass’t See. 


Reliable and Energetic Agents Wanted 











THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


HEAD OFFICE F. J. WALTERS 
CHICAGO Resident Manager 
SS JOHN STREET 





F. W. LAWSON aos 
— = 
Liability, Accident, Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
Burglary, Boiler and 145 Milk St., Boston 





2 “es Resident Managers 
Credit Insurance Established 1869. New England 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 
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ORGANIZED 1886 


NortH AMERICAN AccIDENT INSURANCE (0 


THE ROOKERY 


CHICAGO 


AGENCY OPENINGS IN 
44 STATES 














C. A. CRAIG, President W, R. WILLS, Vice-P res. C. R. CLEMENTS, Sec, & Treas. 


The National Life and Accident Insurance Company 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Industrial, Life, Health and Accident Insurance 
in ONE policy 











